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Based on Lynn Riges’ a ping tray vere 
Muxie Richard Rodgers — Book & Larics 
by ed Hammerstein 2nd — Directed by 
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Eric Mattson, Christine Johnson, Effie Afton 
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A New Comedy by TERENCE RATTIGAN 
Directed by AR. LUNT 
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“A VERY BIG HIT!’ axcatt 


KERN AND HAMMERSTEIN'S 





"AN UPROARIOUS DELIGHT" 


—Barnes, Herald Tribune 


MAX GORDON presents 


BORN 
YESTERDAY 


The New Comedy Hit by 
GARSON KANIN 


LYCEUM THEATRE 
45th St., E. of Broadway, CH. 4-4256 
Evenings, 8:40. Matinees, WED. and SAT. 2:40 
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See for 


Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in | 
New York, and some to look forward 


to, with a list of those that have closed | 


since the last recording. (Date of open- 
ing appears in parentheses after the 
title.) Plays reviewed in this issue 
marked*. 


ON THE BOARDS 


Lire with FatHer (Nov. 8, 1939) now in 
its seventh year, this comedy of home life 
in the Eighties by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into 
an all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 


Oxranoma! (Mar. 31, 1943) sunniest of 
musicals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, with 
music by Richard Rodgers, text by Oscar 
Hammerstein II and Agnes de Mille’s 
dances. (Theatre Guild) 


Tue Voice or THe Turtwe (Dec. 8, 1943) 
John van Druten’s ingratiating comedy 
interpreted by Martha Scott and John 
Beal. (Alfred de Liagre, jr.) 

FoL_tow THE Girts (April 8, 1944) musi- 
cal comedy by Guy Bolton and Eddie 
Davis. With Gertrude Niesen. Closes May 
18. (Al Borde) 


|Hats Orr to Ice (June 22, 1944) with 
Freddie Trenkler and Carol Lynne. Stag- 
ing, Catherine Littlefield. Closes April 
27. (Henie-Wirtz) 

Sono or Norway (Aug. 21, 1944) a gay 
operetta based on Edvard Grieg’s life and 
music, freshly sung by a musical cast 
headed by Irra Petina. (Edwin Lester) 


Anna Lucasta (Aug. 30, 1944) Philip 
Yordan’s drama soundly acted by a fine 
Negro cast. (Wildberg) 

Broomer Girt (Oct. 5, 1944) musical 
with lovely trappings. Script and score, 
Harburg and Arlen; sets, Lemuel Ayers; 
dances, de Mille. Closes April 27. (Wil- 
son-Goldstone ) 


I RemempBer Mama (Oct. 19, 1944) with 
Mady Christians in the lead, John van 
Druten’s dramatization of the Forbes 
stories makes excellent theatre fare. 
(Rodgers-Hammerstein) 

Harvey (Nov. 1, 1944) Frank Fay ushers 
an invisible, tall, white rabbit to town in 
Mary Chase’s pixy comedy. With Jose- 
phine Hull. (Brock Pemberton) 

Dear Rutu (Dec. 13, 1944) an absurd 
idea from the pen of Norman Krasna, 
gaily directed by Moss Hart, in the Junior 
Miss tradition. (H yman-Hart) 

Tue Grass Menacerte (Mar. 31, 1945) 
Tennessee Williams’ sensitive and illu- 
minating play brilliantly performed by 
Laurette Taylor; Eddie Dowling acting, 
directing and co-producing. (Dowling- 
Singer) 

Carouset (Apr. 19, 1945) a lovely and 
tuneful New England version of Liliom 
by Rodgers and Hammerstein, gaily set 
and costumed by Mielziner and White 
with Agnes de Mille ballets and Mamou- 
lian directing. (Theatre Guild) 

Deep Are THE Roots (Sept. 26, 1945) an 
absorbing drama by d’Usseau and Gow, 
about white and Negro relations, soundly 
acted and directed. (Bloomgarden-Heller) 

Tue Rep Mit (Oct. 16, 1945) Revival of 
the Henry Blossom- Victor Herbert oper- 
etta with Eddie Foy, Jr., Jack Whiting 
and Dorothy Stone. (Stone- -Stromberg,}t.) 


THE 
WOODSTOCK PLAYHOUSE 
Woodstock, N. Y. 


OPENS TUESDAY, JUNE 18 


for a 12-week season 
of new plays and revivals 


Michael! Linenthal, Managing Director 
Mary Merris, Director 


THE WOODSTOCK PLAYHOUSE, Inc. 
509 Fifth Avenve 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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LELAND HAYWARD presents 
RALPH RUTH 
BELLAMY HUSSEY 


STATE 


OF THE 


UNION 


A NEW COMEDY 


by HOWARD LINDSAY & RUSSEL CROUSE 
with Myron McCORMICK + Minor WATSON 
* Margolo GILLMORE 
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“A SWEET AND HAPPY HIT” - 


— GARLAND, Jour. - Amer. 
Richord Rodgers & Oscor Hammerstein 2d present 


MADY CHRISTIANS » OSCAR HOMOLKA 


in JOHN von DRUTEN’S 


I REMEMBER 
MAMA 


from Kathryn Fofbed ‘Moma’s Bonk Account’ 
J. TETZEL, A. GESSNER, R. BISHOP 


IC BOX, 45 St., W. of B’way 
sees Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:30 







cAD AMERICA 
2nd YEAR OUTSTANDING PLAY ; 
Eddie Dowling & Levis J. Singer present 


LAURETTE EDDIE 
TAYLOR “DOWLING 


* THE CLASS 
E 


Comedy Drame by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
with JULIE HAYDON & ANTHONY ROSS 


PLAYHOUS 


Eves. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Set. 2.40 
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“DREAM GIRL isadream || 
of a play and BETTY 


FIELD a dream of a girl” 
—CHAPMAN, News 


The Playwrights’ Company 
Presents 


BETTY FIELD 


ELMER RICE’S New Comedy 


Dream Girl 


with WENDELL COREY and EVELYN VARDEN 


CORONET Theatre 49th St., West of B’way 
Eves. 8:35 Matinees Wednesday & Saturday 2:35 





A6-WEEK SEASON OF PLAYS in 
REPERTORY) MAY 6-JUNE 15 
THEATRE INCORPORATED 
Richard Aldrich, Managing Director 


has the honor to present 
LAURENCE RALPH 
OLIVIER RICHARDSON 


THI 


OLD VIC 


THEATRE COMPANY 


with NICHOLAS HANNEN, MILES MALLESON, 
JOYCE REDMAN, MARGARET LEIGHTON, 
GEORGE RELPH, ENA BURRILL. 


Distinguished Company of 50 


17-PIECE ORCHESTRA 
By Arrangement with the British Co 


CENTURY THEATRE 


See N.Y. Daily Newspapers forrepertory dates | 


See for Yourself (continued) 


ARE You witH It’ (Now. 10, 1945) me- 
diocre musical comedy with a carnival! 
setting, featuring Dolores Gray and Lew 
Parker. (Kollmar-Gardiner 


STATE OF THE Union (Nov. 14, 


1945) al 
crisp political satire expertly written by | 
Lindsay and Crouse and directed by Bre- | 
taigne Windust. With Ralph Bellamy and 


Myron McCormick. (Hayward 


Dream Girt (Dec. 14, 1945) Betty Field 
daydreams her way through Elmer Rice’s 
amiable fantasy. (Playwrights’ Co 


Doiiar Basy (Dec. 21, 1945 
spirited, satiric musical set in the flaming 
[wenties starring Joan McCracken. Di- 
rected by Abbott with Jerome Robbins 
choreography to Morton Gould’s musi 
and Oliver Smith's sets. (Feigay-Smith 

PyGMALION (Dec. 26, 1945 
rence as an engaging Eliza in a crisp re- 
vival of Bernard Shaw’s comedy of pho- 
netics. With Raymond Massey 
Incorporated 


BILLION 


SHOW Boat (Jan. 5 
the Hammerstein-Kern masterpiece. Sets, 
Howard Bay 

ris; direction, 


Hassard Short. (Hammer- 


sfein 
THe MAGNIFICENT YANKEE jan. 22 
Louis Calhern plays Justice Holmes in 
Emmet Lavery’s undistinguished biogra- 
phy of the Great Dissenter’s last years 
irthur Hopkins 
O MistTrREss 
tanne and 


Lynn 
Alfred Lunt provide superb 
Rattigan’s 


MINE (Jan. 23 
entertainment in Terence 
sprightly 
C. Wilson 


cor ed 


When fing t 1dvertisers please mention 


Gertrude Law- | 


(Theatre | 


welcome revival of | 


choreography, Helen Tami- | 


Fon- 


Theatre Guild-john 


See for Yourself (comtinued ) 

Born Yesterpay (Feb. 4) Expert and up- 
roarious comedy by Garson Kanin, who 
also directed. Fine performances by Judy 
Holliday and Paul Douglas. (Max Gordon 

\ppLe or His Eve (Feb. 5) Walter Hus- 
ton’s engaging playing helps this pleasant 
homespun comedy by Kenyon Nicholson 
and Charles Robinson. (Harris-Huston 

Lute Sone (Feb. 6) ‘A love story with 
music’ from the Chinese, with Robert 
Edmond Jones designs and starring Mary 
Martin. (Michael Myerberg 

ANTIGONE (Feb 18) and Canpiwa (Apr. 3 
Katharine Cornell in repertory. The 
stirring Anouilh drama plays Mondays 
through Thursdays; Shaw’s perennially 
engaging play is performed Fridays and 
Saturdays. (Cornell-Gilbert Miller 

[THREE TO MAKE REeEapy 
third and least effective of the Nancy | 
Hamilton-Morgan Lewis musicals but 
with Ray Bolger and Brenda Forbes in 
top form. (Gilkey-Payne 

*He Wuo Gets Siappep (Mar. 20) An- | 
dreyev's romantic play revived under | 
I'yrone Guthrie’s versatile direction, with 
Dennis King, Susan Douglas and John 
Abbott as expert performers. (Theatre | 
Guild 

* 1 Like It Here (Mar. 21) The beguiling | 
Oscar Karlweis in a singularly inadequate 
vehicle. (William Cahn 

St. Louts Woman (Mar. 30) Negro musi- | 
cal notable for spirited dancing and sing- 
ing and Lemuel Ayers’ sets and costumes. | 
With Pearl Bailey and the Nicholas | 
Brothers. (Edward Gross 


CLOSED 


FLAMINGO ROAD (Mar. 19-Mar. 23 

THE SONG OF BERNADETTE (Mar. 26-Mar. | 
27 

HAMLET (Dee 

UP IN CENTRAI 
13, 1940 

THE DAY BEFORE 

Apr. 14, 1946 


LOOKING FORWARD 


Orv Vic Repertory, Henry IV, Parts 1} 
and II, Uncle Vanya, Oedipus and The | 
Critic. With Laurence Olivier and Ralph | 
Richardson. (Theatre Incorporated 
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13, 1945-Apr. 6, 1946 | 
PARK (fan. 27, 1945-Apr. | 
(Nov. 22, 


SPRING 1945- | 






ALFRED de LIAGRE, Jr. presents 
JOHN vAN DRUTEN’S 





(NOW IN 2nd YEAR, 48th ST. Theatre, N. Y.) 










NEW YORK — Morosco Theatre 


MARTHA JOHN VICKI 
SCOTT * BEAL ° CUMMINGS 


SAN FRANCISCO—Geary Theatre 


KT. HUGH VIVIAN 
STEVENS * MARLOWE ° VANCE 


BOSTON — Plymouth Theatre 


HARVEY LOUISA PESGY 
STEPHENS ° HORTON ° FRENCH 
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WALTER WINCHELL 


Says: 
“By all means go to 
see ‘The Magnificent 
Yankee’. Lovis Calhern 
and Dorothy Gish are 
magnificent.” 


ARTHUR HOPKINS 


Presents 
tHE Yankee 
ws wenpetl wOLMES) 
: ap) /, (sustict A New Play by 


EMMET LAVERY 


cous CALHERY pororny GISH 


(Mar. 7) the | ROYALE THEATRE W. 45th St. + Eves. 8:30 MATS. WED. & SAT. 





‘*Theatre Incor- 
porated has made 
the theatre a 
pleasure again.” 
—N. Y. TIMES 


THEATRE INCORPORATED presents 


GERTRUDE RAYMOND 


LAWRENCE --: MASSEY 


in BERNARD SHAW'S Comedy 
F ygwmalion 


MELVILLE COOPER + CECIL HUMPHREYS 
KATHERINE EMMET + ANITA BOLSTER 


Staged by GCEDRIC HARDWICKE 
BARRYMORE Theatre, 47th St. W. of B' way 
Eves. 8:30 + Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:30 





THE PutiTzer Prize Pray 


BROCK PEMBERTON presents 


“Frank Fi 
2 HARVEY” 


a new comedy 


MARY CHASE 
with 
JOSEPHINE HULL 


i 
(Now at Biltmore Theatre, Los Angeles) 


= 


Joe E. Brown \2 
HARVEY’ 


MARION LORNE 


ANTOINETTE PERRY 











Vandamm 





DENNIS KING and Susan Douglas in a pensive moment from He Who Gets 
Slapped, Andrevev’s symbolic love story of the circus, which the Theatre Guild 
has revived this spring in a dynamic production directed by Tyrone Guthrie 
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MAY 1946 


THE WORLD AND 


UNO: THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
DRAMA — SCHOOLS AND THE 
VETERAN — ANTA AWAKENS 


RAISED platform, a semi-circular desk 
—and eleven men sitting before 
microphones. This is the setting, these the 
characters for the most important produc- 
tion of this or any other season in the his- 
tory of a battered world. The drama of the 
United Nations Security Council is still 
in full swing. The script changes hourly, 
one climax succeeds another and no one 
knows the outcome of the play. The pro- 
ceedings in the Hunter College Gymna- 
sium, now turned into the stage of a great 
world theatre, can be attended by only a 
handful of the people but an audience no 
smaller than the entire habitable globe 
watches and listens by radio, television 
and the printed word. Within the Council 
chamber a hidden spotlight floods the 
table with a brilliant white light which 
brightens when a delegate speaks in his 
own tongue and dims out when the trans- 
lators repeat the statements in another 
language. Listened to by millions the 
world over, the newscasters and the com- 
mentators act as a Greek chorus to this 
drama not of men but of nations; not of 
individuals but of the desperate and men- 
aced peoples of the world. 


THE THEATRE 





Drawing by Nik Krevitsky 


BALLET THEATRE is at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House until May 5 
in its usual spring season, more popu- 
lated on the audience side than ever. 
With Markova and Dolin again as 
leading dancers, it is offering such 
favorites as Fancy Free, Undertow, 
Graziana, Firebird, On Stage, Romeo 
and juliet, Graduation Ball. 


zs) 

THE MET, incidentally, concluded 
on March 30 an 18-week opera sub- 
scription season which saw 137 bills 
of 26 operas and Sunday night con- 
certs. The company is now touring 
the west and southwest on its most 
widespread expedition since 1910. 
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CARNEGIE HALL, at last stealing 
a leaf from Boston and its Arthur 
Fiedler, will be the home of a season 
of ‘pop’ concerts from May 4 to 
June 22, complete with light music, 
guest soloists known and unknown 
and refreshments in the lounges as 
well as at tables in the box tiers. For 
the first concert the full Philhar- 
monic Symphony Orchestra will ap- 
pear under the dual batons of Artur 
Rodzinski and Walter Hendl, with 
the latter also as piano soloist and 
Robert Merrill as singer. Thereafter, 
7o members of the Philharmonic will 


play each night under guest leaders. 


e 
MEANWHILE, the Lewisohn Stadi- 
um concerts, which have been giving 
‘pop’ concerts for years now with 
Philharmonic musicians, have 
reached the point of announcing the 
sale of subscriptions for the entire 
summer series in the great open-air 
shell in uptown New York—a wel- 
come innovation to those who find 
the concerts more crowded each year. 


@ 
IN THE BERKSHIRES, Serge 
Koussevitzky and his Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra present their 
Tanglewood Festival from July 1 to 
August 11, the first part given over 
to invitation performances of cham- 
ber music, two Bach-Mozart pro- 
grams and a production of Benjamin 
Britten’s opera, Peter Grimes, and 
the second part from July 25 to Au- 
gust 11 offering three week-end series 
of concerts including an all-Brahms. 

« 
PRAGUE, always 
city, will be host to an international 
music festival May 11 to 31, with the 
following interesting groups of par- 
ticipants: from America, Leonard 
Bernstein, Eugene List and Samuel 
Barber; from England, Beecham; 
from France, Munch, Poulenc and 
Honegger; and from Russia, Shos- 
takovitch, Kabalevsky and Oborin. 


a cosmopolitan 
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ype theatre-minded veteran who is 
inexperienced faces a tough situation 
these days. Professional training is essen- 
tial and the GI Bill of Rights puts into 
his hands the opportunity to receive such 
training. But where? Standards of teach- 
ing in this field have always been un- 
certain. The few good schools are full 
to overflowing. So — unfortunately — are 
others which have neither the facilities 
nor the ability to give proper preparation 
to the would-be artist but which capitalize 
on his naiveté, make a pretense of training 
him, lure him on with assurances of future 
employment. The State Board of Higher 
Education should immediately investigate 
all dramatic schools, utilizing inspectors 
who know the requirements of this spe- 
cialized education. The waste of govern- 
ment money and young men’s time should 
be stopped. And the young men them- 
selves must take a good look at the plight 
of their more experienced ex-brothers-in- 
arms before they allow their success in a 
‘jeep-show’ to lure them into the unhappy 
maelstrom of Broadway. 


HE AMERICAN National Theatre and 

Academy is at last stirring. It has 
taken the first steps on what should be a 
sound, far-reaching, useful — though in- 
evitably arduous — career. A number of 
currents have converged to bring into 
activity the Federal Charter granted in 
1935, which has been until now quiescent. 
With the official endorsement by the 
American National Theatre and Academy 
of a National Theatre Foundation, prom- 
ulgated by Robert Porterfield and Robert 
Breen (October 1945 issue of THEATRE 
ARTS ), things are beginning to move. The 


THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


Board of ANTA of which Vinton Freedley 
is president and Gilbert Miller treasurer, 
approved the idea of the over-all plan in 
principle and also launched a concrete 
first project, a Graduate Academy to be 
organized by Rachel Crothers and Ray- 
mond Massey and to be housed in the old 
Princess Theatre on Thirty-Ninth Street. 
Further long-range plans for bringing na- 
tional theatres of other countries to the 
United States, for stimulating theatre 
activities in various parts of the country 
and other specific projects are under con- 
sideration. None of this can get under way 
until next season but the fact that the 
American National Theatre and Academy 
is doing more than ‘meet and murmur and 
adjourn’ is good news indeed. 


EVERAL FILMS made by the U.S. Army 

Signal Corps during the last stretches 
of the war effort still demand public at- 
tention. Teamwork follows The Negro 
Soldier with a more compact and more 
persuasive picture of the Negroes’ partici- 
pation in all fields of combat. Let There 
Be Light is John Huston’s film of the work 
at Mason General Hospital in dealing 
with psychiatric problems developing out 
of the war. This record of fact so revealed 
as to be a dramatic and profoundly mov- 
ing document could serve as an inspiration 
for workers in the field as well as a source 
of enlightenment for all those who floun- 
der in uncertain knowledge of the most 
modern of therapeutic techniques. Despite 
all the easy reasons that can be set up for 
preventing their release, there should be 
no power that can keep these pictures 
from reaching the people they most con- 
cern, the American public at large. 


FOR NEXT YEAR, and from San 
Francisco, comes word that the sym- 
phony orchestra of that city will 
undertake an eight-week tour of 
America and Canada starting in 
March, Pierre Monteux conducting. 


* 
THEATRE ARTS takes pride in 
noting that The Warrior, with music 
by Bernard Rogers and libretto by 
Norman Corwin, has won a $1500 
award in the Alice M. Ditson Fund 
Contest for a new short opera by 
Americans. Under the title of Sam- 
son, Mr. Corwin’s script was pub- 
lished in THEATRE ARTS September 
1942. 
e 

ARTURO TOSCANINI has re- 
turned briefly to the home of his first 
fame, La Scala, where he was con- 
ductor from 1896 to 1929. During a 
flying trip he will conduct three sym- 
phony concerts with the La Scala 
orchestra, proceeds to go to the fund 
for rebuilding the bombed house. 


» 

FROM THE SOUTH: Maria Te- 
resa Montoya’s repertory at the Pal- 
ace of Fine Arts in Mexico includes 
Oscar Wilde’s A Woman of No Im- 
portance and Eugene O’Neill’s De- 
sire Under the Elms . . . In Uruguay 
the Teatro Universitario has done a 
movie of Poe’s The Gold-Bug .. . 
Jean Anouilh appears not only in 
New York with Antigone but in 
Buenos Aires where La Salvaje is re- 
ported to be a superb vehicle for 
Berta Singerman along with Ibsen’s 
The Lady from the Sea. Anti-fascist 
Jacobowsky and the Colonel is also a 
hit in the Argentine capital. 


e 

FRANK McMULLEN of the Yale 
Drama Department has been se- 
lected by the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre to direct its production of 
Measure for Measure during the an- 
nual Shakespeare festival this sum- 
mer at Stratford-on-Avon. 
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Ducking Stool 


Broadway in Review 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


MONG the less admirable but profoundly human customs of our New 
England forebears was the practice of the ducking stool. Every so 
often the ire of a community would turn against the sharp-tongued critic 
in its midst and the village scold would be strapped into a chair fastened 
at the end of a long pole and ruthlessly dunked in the village pond. The 
process must have been acutely painful to the scold, but it relieved the 
feelings of the townsfolk. It is a treatment that, after a bad season and a 
number of catastrophic failures, the theatre longs to administer to its own 
particular scolds, the dramatic critics. About once a year the profession 
rises in its wrath and, through advertisements, articles, meetings, letters 
to the editor, prefaces and postscripts, turns on the journalistic gentry 
and tears them limb from limb. 

This season the hunting has been particularly spirited. The critics 
have been described as ‘arbitrary,’ ‘dogmatic’ and ‘nasty,’ indulging in 
‘cranky tirades’ and treating the works of playwrights with ‘hysteria’ and 
‘spitefulness.’ Branded as members of a journalistic Jukes family and 
accused of every sin in the decalogue from drunkenness to illiteracy, the 
occupants of ‘two on the aisle’ have been given a pretty thorough duck- 
ing. It has not been entirely unmerited. Today, as thirty years ago when 
Variety ran a seven-column attack on the fraternity, there have been oc- 
casions when incompetence or the search for a smart phrase has done a 
play less than justice. It is very much easier to be flippant than to be fair 
and it is all too true that newspaper owners and editors, as well as the 
public at large, infinitely prefer the wisecrack to wisdom. The man who 
combines both is a genius and there has been only one in our time. He 
wrote dramatic criticism for four years and then gave it up — nor was he 
beloved by the professional theatre while he was at it. Undoubtedly pro- 
ducers, playwrights and actors heaved a sigh of relief when G.B.S. ended 
his series of ‘weekly outrages on their profession and their privacy.’ He 
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himself maintained that the ordeal nearly killed him. The critic’s life is 
not always a happy one — general assumption to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Yet the annual critic-ducking is most valuable to the theatre — and 
to the critics. In the middle of the rush and clamor of the daily round, 
it is well to stop, look and listen, to ask again what dramatic criticism, as 
differentiated from reviewing and the simpler forms of puffery, really is. 
Ideally its function is to keep alive in the minds of creator and public alike 
the highest standards of the art in question and to measure the individual 
achievement under consideration against these ultimate goals. The critic’s 
function is invaluable. From the point of view of the artist, he offers an 
informed and profoundly interested reaction. His relation to the public is 
equally important, for he can put at the disposal of those who are not 
specialists the riches of background and training which he should bring 
to his job. He can help to bridge the gap between the creative artist who 
is forging ahead and the public which is slowly and reluctantly following 
the new trails. 

To do all this between eleven-thirty p.m. and one a.m., while a copy 
boy stands at your elbow and the presses rumble and clatter downstairs, is 
plainly impossible. The result is that the daily dramatic critics are — as 
most of them stalwartly maintain — reviewers and not critics, reporters 
with a by-line which marks their writing as their own personal opinion, 
not arbiters or oracles. This, however, does not lessen the impact of their 
writing, for they are after all both themselves and The Times, The News, 
The Herald-Tribune, or what have you, with all the weight and influence 
which the enormous circulations of such newspapers exert. 


It is against the weight of this influence that the New York producers 
and playwrights are up in arms today. That is,they are up in arms against 
this influence when it is used adversely. They have no objection when 
critical ‘raves’ help to move a play into the money, or when they can be 
used as super — because unbought — advertising. The theatre itself has 
helped to make the wisecracking daily critic the prima donna he is by 
picking out his nifty phrases and plastering them in huge type all over 
the front of the theatre or printing them in newspaper advertisements 
and broadsides. The fact that, whatever other accusations may be 
brought against them, venality is not among the New York critics’ sins 
makes their praise golden and, concomitantly, their dispraise onerous. 
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The theatre should remember that the one cannot be had without the 
other. Cake does not seem to come in this world without other articles of 
diet not so sweet. 

The fact is that the theatre as a whole is not in the least interested in 
dramatic criticism. It wants only praise which will sell a show. Anything 
short of that is a bore, anything adverse a calamity. The American theatre 
boasts proudly that it is ‘show business— nothing more, nothing less. 
The word art is anathema, the word criticism highbrow nonsense. The 
merchants of show business would like to restore Mr. Puff, who, inciden- 
tally, is making his bow once again in the Old Vic’s revival of The Critic 
as the cover of this issue illustrates. Mr. Puff in Sheridan’s day was master 
of ‘the puff direct, the puff preliminary, the puff collateral, the puff collu- 
sive and the puff oblique, or puff by implication.’ Where they approach 
Mr. Puff, the critics are not criticized. Though it may make the judicious 
grieve when they heap praises on bad acting and incompetent direction, 
on meretricious playwriting and scenic display merely because it is lavish, 
no one except an occasional irritated colleague rushes into print to attack 
them. But the fact is that the tendency toward superlatives has vitiated 
much theatre reviewing — so much so that nothing short of wildly en- 
thusiastic rave notices will ‘sell’ a play to the public. 

The roots of the matter, however, lie not so much in the critics as in 
the attitude of the community, as reflected by the newspaper owners and 
editors, toward the theatre and in the present economic structure of the 
theatre itself. Evidently the newspaper owners think very little of the 
theatre. If a vacancy occurs in the chairs of dramatic criticism, it is apt to 
be filled by someone already on the payroll who can double in brass. The 
number of openings on Broadway has dwindled in the last fifteen years 
from 300 to 80. Hardly worth a trained specialist, so the newspaper man- 
agements evidently think. Newspaper men have always maintained thata 
journalist can write about anything under the sun and that what a paper 
needs is not someone ‘prejudiced’ by knowing his business but someone 
who can get copy in on time and can serve as an articulate member of a 
first-night audience. The soundly trained dramatic critic is as little wanted 
by his potential employer, the newspaper, as he is by his ‘subject’ the 
theatre. 

Why, then, is he the object of so much inkstained vitriol-throwing? 
The answer lies not merely in the state of the Critics Circle but in the state 
of the theatre. To the pitfalls and bedlam of theatre producing in general 
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— which, in spite of the protests of its operators that theatre is a business, 
is run like no sane business in the world — are added the joint problems 
of skyrocketing costs and housing shortages. The process of producing a 
play, tricky at best, has become a wild-eyed gamble in which only a smash 
hit can survive. Theatre business has fixed itself in such a way that there 
is no room for a play that is merely arresting, important, controversial or 
exploratory. So dizzy are the costs of production, so high the weekly grosses 
needed to keep the landlord at bay that a play unusual enough to draw 
mixed notices, to stimulate discussion and disagreement or to present ma- 
terial other than run-of-the-mill pap has little chance of survival. While 
it might play for months to good houses no matter what cruel or careless 
notices greeted its unveiling, the weekly costs in both rent and salaries are 
such that only immediate, full houses can balance the budget. 

But high costs mean high prices for tickets, which in turn limits the- 
atregoing to the higher brackets of income and age. The young, the alert, 
the eager men and women who are not afraid of thinking, feeling and 
exploring in the theatre and out of it are automatically barred by the com- 
bination of high prices and box-office discouragement. This last is a dis- 
ease eating at the very roots of the theatre by slowly alienating its poten- 
tial audience. It is caused by the fact that all the plays that do receive 
critical approval are from then on unobtainable to the average theatre- 
goer, while the intelligent, controversial or experimental play disappears 
before, in the welter of New York life, the same average theatregoer can 
even hear of it. Irwin Shaw’s The Assassin, Robert Ardrey’s feb, Harry 
Brown’s A Sound of Hunting, Lillian Smith’s Strange Fruit, Arthur Lau- 
rents’ Home of the Brave and, latest addition to the list of the season’s 
victims, Maxwell Anderson’s Truckline Cafe might have found steady 
and responsive audiences, in spite of unenthusiastic critical appraisal, had 
they not had to stagger under annihilating weekly costs. 


It is not enough, therefore, to duck the critics. Even drowning them 
will not solve the dilemma which Irwin Shaw so graphically describes in 
his preface to the printed version of The Assassin. That diatribe, written 
from the ‘foxhole of his discontent,’ should be read by everyone connected 
with the theatre, in the hope that it will strengthen the will of all con- 
cerned and lead toward a concerted effort to do something about the art 
which is being strangled in the laoco6n toils of stupidity, incompetence 
and commercialism. An important revolution in the cultural life of Amer- 
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ica at the turn of the century was said to have been founded on ‘the wrath 
of St. Gaudens.’ Perhaps a new and much-needed revolution in the theatre 
can be spearheaded by the wrath of Irwin Shaw. 

He will have plenty of support. There is desperate and immediate 
need of a theatre where plays can be given for reasonable people at rea- 
sonable prices; where an experiment in playwriting, acting, direction or 
production can be presented without fear of being destroyed because it is 
not what it never intended to be; where the playwright can see his play 
given as he wrote it; where the actor can test himself in a variety of parts 
and a director can explore the boundaries of theatre in many and diverse 
ways; where, incidentally, the critic is also allowed his place in the sun 
and can use his capacities constructively for the well-being of the theatre. 

For, obviously, unmitigated praise is not the answer. It should be pos- 
sible to say that Maxwell Anderson’s Truckline Cafe is not a completely 
realized masterpiece without thereupon being accused of murder or at 
least of drunken and disorderly conduct. Truckline Cafe was obviously 
not a masterpiece, as those who flew into three-column advertisements in 
its defense — its director Harold Clurman and his co-producers Elia Ka- 
zan and the Playwrights’ Company as well as the author himself — would 
be the first to admit if put on the stand. But it dealt sympathetically if not 
profoundly with a poignant, immediate problem, it held its audience in 
continuous interest and it had several striking and unforgettable scenes. 
All this made for an evening of more than average interest in the theatre 
and the play could have been enjoyed by many people had it not been 
forced to close so promptly. It could not, in reason, have received rave 
notices, but it should have had a longer showing than the theatre as or- 
ganized in New York today would vouchsafe it. 

Truckline Cafe is an episodic affair of many scenes and people, laid, 
as its name indicates, in a restaurant serving motorists on the main thor- 
oughfare between San Francisco and Los Angeles. Its theme is the read- 
justment of young people to civilian, peacetime life. All those who drop 
in for a snack or stop to spend the night at one of the adjoining cottages 
are in the throes of fitting their severed existences together again. The 
men are just back from the war; the girls are welcoming home the semi- 
strangers who left them as boys and have returned as men, the fathers 
who have never seen their children, the lovers to whom they have been 
in their varying degrees faithful or unfaithful, devoted or indifferent. The 
roadside cafe made a striking locale for these comedies and tragedies of 
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RAY BOLGER in Three to Make Ready revives with wit and nostalgia the 


classic dance of the American vaudeville stage the well-loved soft-shoe. 
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THREE TO MAKE READY is an evening made gay with dance. Besides Ray 
Bolger’s inimitable exhibitions of footwork, there are Harold Lang and Jane 
Deering, seen above in a number called ‘Barnaby Beach, to contribute some 
light and fantastic toe work. Lang is from the Ballet Theatre, Miss Deering from 
Are You With It? and, before that, Early to Bed. The engaging settings against 
which they perform are the work of Donald Oenslager; the costumes are by 
Audre. The entire production, whose words are Nancy Hamilton’s and musi 
Morgan Lewis’, was staged by John Murray Anderson 
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war’s endless aftermath. Mr. Anderson devised a number of poignant 
situations ranging all the way from the lighthearted reunion of a group 
of youngsters who were still little more than high-school children to the 
tragic and fatal meeting of a jealous man and his faithless wife — which 
could end only in disaster. Marlon Brando gave the role of this man, tor- 
tured by doubt and driven to murder, a signal intensity and pathos, while 
each member of the cast brought some stroke of color, fire or gaiety to a 
scene that was a kaleidoscope of shifting values. The weakness of the play 
lay in the fact that the central plot, which emerged slowly from the com- 
plex of secondary stories, somehow lacked the importance and conviction 
that would have brought the evening into focus. 

Yet Truckline Cafe was a play of worth, the first play concerned with 
a new ‘lost generation.’ It is tragic that it should have had almost as short 
a life in New York as such curious combinations of hokum, phoney psy- 
chology and nineteenth-century melodrama as Little Brown Jug by Marie 
Baumer and Flamingo Road by Robert and Sally Wilder. The latter, 
which purported to be a study of corrupt politics in the South (we will 
bring on another War Between the States if all our stage villainies con- 
tinue to be set below the Mason-Dixon line) , turned out to be a fascinat- 
ing relapse into The Shanghai Gesture period. It is a long time since audi- 
ences have been regaled by as colossal a villain as the one ‘Happy’ Felton 

— huge of girth and slow of speech — impersonated, or seen so nifty a 
‘parlor’— all red plush, tassels and palms — as that in which the orphan 
child of the piece found asylum. The whole procedure would have been 
more entertaining had there not been visible a really earnest effort to 
show up the wicked practices of small-town politicos. Social conscience 
got in the way of a gaudy tale of love, persecution and skullduggery, or 
rather each theme confused the other, leaving the attentive beholder un- 
certain as to whether he should hiss the villain or contemplate with horror 
the evil ways into which the wench Democracy can fall when she keeps 
bad company. 

How far the theatre itself can fall into sheer inanity was amply illus- 
trated by a little comedy entitled J Like It Here, which A. B. Shiffrin con- 
cocted in an idle moment and William Cahn presented, evidently in the 
hope that Oscar Karlweis’ beguiling performance would do instead of a 
play. The trouble was that even as expert a master of farce-comedy as 
Mr. Karlweis cannot counterbalance a whole stage- and script-full of 
mediocrity. His ingratiating personality, his whimsical hesitations and 
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reiterations, the amusing ‘foreign’ ejaculations that punctuate his lines, 
his shameless use of every stage trick from the double-take to the false 
exit while making the evening bearable and often hilarious still fell short 
of creating a whole show. Mr. Karlweis is too good an actor to be driven 
to this sort of circus-in-a-vacuum and the critic, poor wretch, has no al- 
ternative but to say so. 


The Theatre Guild’s revival of Andreyev’s He Who Gets Slapped is 
something of an event for those who like their theatre theatrical. Laid 
backstage in a French circus in the year 1919, it breaks loose from even 
this amount of fact to present a mad, chaotic, passionate world, reeking 
with symbolism and with a kind of desperate nihilism. It is a field day for 
the director and has given Tyrone Guthrie, who was for years director of 
the Old Vic, an opportunity to show his particular genius for dramatic 
invention, for the use of light, space and color, for the exploitation of the 
resources of stage effect. This revival of He Who Gets Slapped reminds 
us how very tame our stage has become since the days of the Theatre 
Guild’s bold pioneering with such plays as the original He in 1922, with 
Elmer Rice’s Adding Machine, with the pageantry of Marco Millions, 
Juarez and Maximilian and the unforgettable Goat Song — all magnifi- 
cently designed by Lee Simonson. A certain middle-aged caution has de- 
scended on our theatre. Imagination and beauty have taken flight to the 
musical-comedy stage, leaving drama cooped in parlor, bedroom and 
kitchenette. Perhaps it is, once again, that ‘ole davil’ costs which is to 
blame. Producers are driven to seek only plays that start off with the re- 
assuring formula of ‘six characters, one set.’ 

He Who Gets Slapped is at the other extreme: a whole circus-full 
of characters, one set, to be sure, but one that, as designed by Motley, 
stretches to the roof of the theatre, opening wide backstage spaces and 
wings, evoking a total change of mood by the shifting of walls, screens, 
ladders, nets and mattresses. It is this exuberance of mise-en-scene that 
gives the Guild’s revival of He its particular charm. The text in a new and 
surely much simplified translation by Judith Guthrie is today less impor- 
tant than the poetic and nostalgic mood it creates. There seems no longer 
any need to argue about what Andreyev meant. His philosophic over- 
tones fade before the theatric poetry of his story and its setting. 

Tyrone Guthrie has caught this poetic mood admirably and his cast 
conveys it with equal success. Dennis King, hiding behind the mask of 
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He (who is in this version rather disconcertingly called ‘Funny’), gives 
an interesting performance which is perhaps more inventive than moving. 
With Stella Adler an appropriately smoldering lion-tamer, he occasion- 
ally allows the workings of the machine to become visible, but since the 
play is in a sense a double exposure — theatre superimposed on theatre 
— a certain amount of exaggeration is in order. John Abbott as Mancini, 
the last of a long line of childless noblemen, gives a deft portrait of deca- 
dence and rascality, while Reinhold Schunzel is frighteningly effective as 
the very essence of aging plutocratic arrogance and lechery. Susan Doug- 
las is the Consuela of this production, the part originally played by Mar- 
galo Gilmore. This young Czech actress, who incidentally speaks English 
without a flaw though her voice, perhaps intentionally, is somewhat harsh, 
brings a convincing youthfulness and naiveté to the child heroine. 

Mr. Guthrie has directed the play so that the love motif comes out 
clearly above the sombre conflicts and passionate cross-currents of the 
whole. The circus is a battlefield where a dozen dark skirmishes explode 
and die away, but where the major issue is the struggle for the soul of 
Consuela. At one point Guthrie confronts the chief protagonists, Funny 
and the Baron, in a scene that etches itself in the memory. The Baron in 
high hat, white gloves and cane waits imperturbably for Consuela. Facing 
him in clown’s rig of yard-high topper, huge gloves and high stick, Funny 
sits him out — while two spotlights shoot down from the highest point in 
the auditorium marking the scene in stabbing lines of black and white. 
It is by such bold strokes as these that Tyrone Guthrie makes exciting 
theatre of Andreyev’s now twice-told tale. 


The Old Vic in New York 


NORRIS HOUGHTON 


HE SMALLER of the two men who stepped from the trans-Atlantic 
tame did not look particularly English; he certainly did not look 
like an impresario. He wore no monocle, no Guard’s moustache, no 
Homburg, no Bond Street pin-stripe; nor, on the other hand, did his 
shoulders support a flowing cape, his head a broad-brimmed hat, his 
neck a silken tie, his fingers rich rings. Could this be (through virtue of 
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his position in the theatre he represented) the foremost theatrical pro- 
ducer of Western Europe — this short, slight young chap with the large 
humorous mouth, the shock of disorderly corn-colored hair, the pair of 
shrewdly twinkling eyes? Unexpectedly simple and unaffected though he 
was, this was, indeed, the chairman of the Board of Directors of the Old 
Vic Theatre Company, John Burrell, come to our shores to negotiate on 
behalf of the other two members of that Board, Laurence Olivier and 
Ralph Richardson, the first appearance in New York of their world- 
famous company. 

This was some four months ago. At the moment of publication, the 
negotiations completed, the company is packing its last suitcases, the 
scenery and costumes are already on the high seas and American theatre- 
lovers are preparing a vociferous welcome to their distinguished visitors 
who begin their six-week repertory season on May 6. 

The Old Vic is a doughty traveler, although it only became peripa- 
tetic in middle age. From 1880 when Miss Emma Cons, social reformer, 
obtained her lease of the Royal Victoria Hall in South London (whence 
its name), through the days of her successor-niece, Lilian Baylis, the Old 
Vic remained solidly ensconsed in Lambeth. (It did, it is true, furnish a 
Shakespearean company to help celebrate the Tercentenary Festival at 
Stratford-on-Avon in 1916, and there were summer tours to the North of 
England.) When in 1937 the Old Vic Shakespeare Company went to 
Denmark to present Hamlet for a week in the courtyard of the castle at 
Elsinore, the Old Vic’s career as ambassador of Britain’s cultural heri- 
tage began. 

The following year the company accepted an invitation from the 
Egyptian government to appear in a three-week season in Cairo. What 
turned out to be a real Mediterranean tour in the old grand manner 
started in January 1939, and in addition to Cairo, the Old Vic played 
in Lisbon, Milan, Rome, Naples, Alexandria, Athens and Malta. The 
trip to New York is not, therefore, an innovation. 

The war obviously brought an end to this international cultural dip- 
lomacy, but the Old Vic was not destined to return to its home base for 
long. As a matter of fact, when the war started, the company was play- 
ing in Buxton, and from there it moved to Burnley. Its theatre in the 
Waterloo Road was knocked out of possible action in May 1941 by a 
Nazi bomb, so when the company returned to London in 1944, it moved 
into the New Theatre, its present temporary home, in St. Martin’s Lane. 
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One of the tours de force of the London season has been the double bill of the 
Old Vic Theatre Company in which the great Greek tragedy, Oedipus (in a 
version by Walliam Butler Yeats), was coupled with Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s 
witty confection, The Critic (see cover). Above, Laurence Olivier as Oedipus 
looks searchingly upon Creon, played by George Curzon. The double bill is part 
of the repertory in which the Old Vic Theatre Company will be seen during its 
six-week engagement in New York during May and June. The famous company 
comes as guest of the young Theatre Incorporated, another non-profit company. 
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HENRY IV, PART | 


Phe Old Vic’s New York repertory season includes fifteen performances of this 
Shakespearean chronicle play (also eight performances of Part //), with Ralph 
Richardson as Falstaff and Jovce Redman as Doll Tearsheet 





john Vickers 





UNCLE VANYA 


Chekhov’s masterful play is another of the Old Vic offerings in New York. 
Laurence Olivier, Ralph Richardson and Joyce Redman are included in the cast 
of the Broadway production as they were in London this past season. 
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HENRY IV, PART II 


In the second part of Henry IV, Laurence Olivier plays Justice Shallow (above 
in the first part he portrays the role of Hotspur. 
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close to the crowds of Leicester Square. In the interim, it lived a suitcase 
existence. From its wartime headquarters in Burnley the company went 
out, split into several groups and, under the sponsorship of CEMA and 
led by such intrepid stagers as Dame Sybil Thorndike and Lewis Casson, 
toured the North, Scotland, the Welsh mining towns, taking Medea and 
other classics to hamlets that had had no players in a hundred years. 

In the exciting immediacy of the Old Vic’s present career, its earlier 
days should not be forgotten — those days when Miss Baylis and her 
velvet-clad, perspiring but inspired cohorts kept alive the Shakespearean 
tradition in the city of its birth. A great tradition it was and greatly 
maintained. Its public was originally the nineteenth-century version of 
Will’s ‘groundlings,’ for Lambeth is more or less the equivalent of Man- 
hattan’s lower east side: it was a people’s theatre in the proletarian sense 
of the word. By the twentieth century — at least after the last war — it 
was becoming a middle-class institution (if one is to believe Edward J. 
Dent, one of its Governors, who has recorded its history in a little book, 
A Theatre for Everybody). Today it is supported by all classes. 

But to return to John Burrell, who has been inhospitably left at the 
airport of his arrival. His face is a relatively new one in the Old Vic 
iconography. Before this last war began (he was then still in his twen- 
ties) he had been the very promising assistant of Michel St. Denis, whose 
direction of The White Guard, The Three Sisters, Twelfth Night had 
excited West-Enders on the eve of Poland. In 1944 Burrell joined forces 
with Olivier and Richardson to set up a rejuvenated Old Vic repertory, 
dedicated to retaining the past Shakespearean glory of the illustrious 
theatre within a forward-looking program that would make it worthy of 
becoming Great Britain’s National Theatre (a goal already achieved 
before the end of this second season under the new triumvirate). 

John Burrell’s name was often on London’s lips last year and the year 
before. After the opening production of the 1944-45 season, Peer Gynt, 
which was directed by Tyrone Guthrie, the brilliant producer at the Old 
Vic from 1933 to 1945, Burrell’s name appeared as director on the pro- 
gram of all the remaining plays of that season: Richard III, Arms and 
the Man, Uncle Vanya. (During the Guthrie regime, it should be noted, 
the monopoly of Shakespeare at the Old Vic had been broken, appar- 
ently for good. ) 

‘We intend to maintain as the core of the Old Vic’s repertory the 
great classics,’ said Mr. Burrell, as he talked of their plans during his 
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Drawing from A Theatre for Everybody 
stay in New York. ‘And Shakespeare will never be absent from our 
boards. But we look forward to doing contemporary plays, too — when 
we can find ones we like.’ 

In answer to the question of how the Old Vic chooses its plays, he 
replied: ‘It is rather as though we spread the history of dramatic litera- 
ture out before us like a map. As we move into a new era, we post a flag 
on a pin, as it were. Last season we mounted a flag for Shaw, for Ibsen, 
for Chekhov; this season, for the eighteenth century (Sheridan) and the 
Greeks (Sophocles). Next season, we plan to post one in the gap of the 
sixteenth century before Shakespeare when we do Marlowe’s Dr. Faus- 
tus and one for the nineteenth-century French Romantics with Rostand’s 
Cyrano de Bergerac. Eventually, you see, we'll have flags flying in every 
age when great drama was produced — and then we'll have a great 
repertory.’ 

The building of such a repertory must go hand in hand with the 
building of a fine and flexible company, Burrell believes, and he and his 
fellow Board members have given much careful thought to the way this 
must be done. “The development of our company will follow the devel- 
opment of the individual artist.’ First of all, there will be a school, for 
the trained actor is essential to the whole project, and that training must 
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be along the lines conceived by the Old Vic. (St. Denis’ studio may well 
furnish the inspiration for method. ) 

If the young director, designer or actor emerges successfully from 
this course, he is given his first chance to perform for the Old Vic in its 
children’s theatre, which is about to be formed. “This kind of audience,’ 
says Mr. Burrell, ‘whose reactions are completely unconditioned and 
spontaneous, will thus show him, much better than an adult one, the 
truthfulness of his acting.’ 

After the baptism of the children’s theatre, the young artist enters 
one of the subsidiary Old Vic companies at either Liverpool or Bristol. 
The existence of these provincial outposts of St. Martin’s Lane is perhaps 
not generally known in this country, but the Old Vic has maintained a 
permanent repertory theatre in Liverpool since 1942 and is now assum- 
ing responsibility for the oldest and probably the most beautiful play- 
house in England at Bristol. These will not be tryout theatres for London; 
they exist as ends in themselves and their repertories are chosen to supply 
the needs of the local audience, which are not always the same as those 
of the great metropolis. 

The young actor of great promise will, under the Old Vic’s plan, 
eventually emerge from the Liverpool or Bristol company into the Lon- 
don company which, it is understood, will be considerably enlarged. In 
London, also, will be the experimental stage on which, under St. Denis’ 
guidance (if present plans work out), new forms of theatrical presenta- 
tion will be developed. Like young Theatre Incorporated, under whose 
banner the Old Vic comes to New York, the English group believes that 
professional experiment is as essential to the life-blood of the theatre as 
the maintenance of the high tradition of the classics. 

This bold and broad program depends for its success, it seems to this 
observer from across the sea, upon three factors. First, its continuity can- 
not be interrupted by chance failures to which the theatre is necessarily 
subjected. The Old Vic is protected against this by its system of concur- 
rent repertory, under which less successful and less popular presentations 
are supported by the more successful ones; also by the circumstance that 
it enjoys what practically amounts to an endowment through its being 
underwritten by the British Arts Council. (The Old Vic is not and never 
has been operated commercially for profit, it should be noted.) 


Secondly, its success depends upon the excellence of its company. 
There is no doubt that the superb talents of Laurence Olivier and Ralph 
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Richardson have contributed immeasurably to the success of this present 
regime. The Board wisely thinks already in terms of an acting company 
developed as the great Russian ones have been, with the goal of creating 
its own successors to or colleagues of its present headliners. If you ask 
Burrell what hope he has of this being possible, when motion pictures so 
constantly raid the theatre for any emergent talent that shows itself as 
potentially a Richardson or an Olivier, he replies simply: ‘So far, an 
actor has never been given a satisfactory theatrical alternative to the 
lures of picture making. We believe that we can offer that. We believe 
that the kind of actor we want will prefer the opportunity we can give 
him for a life of continuing creativeness on the stage to the short-lived 
notoriety of a film career.’ 


Finally, the ultimate success of the Old Vic depends on the support 
of the British public. So far, there seems to be no doubt that the English 
believe in the Old Vic. The war, Burrell has observed, brought to the 
theatre a new, young audience; it brought men and women who wanted 
the Old Vic’s kind of great plays — with their rich emotion, their soar- 
ing passions, their deep reflectiveness, their explosive laughter. Among 
the bombs and the rubble of London a new enthusiasm for the stage was 
born in a new generation. The Old Vic moves forward in response to 
that enthusiasm. Its march is toward the limitless horizon. 


Spring Is a Time for Laughter 


The Films in Review 
HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


HE PICTURE opens with sudden death in a hotel patio. Mysterious 
ES era Intrigue. A willowy woman. The camera moves out to the 
street to discover a man-sized waif with a mop of blond curls and a face- 
full of grin. A policeman accosts him: ‘What do you think you're doing, 
holding up the building?’ The waif nods engagingly. The cop pulls him 
away. The building collapses. Fadeout. 

The Marx Brothers are back in business. 
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Groucho Marx insists that the plot of a good Marx film can be un- 
ravelled in fifteen words. When it comes to A Night in Casablanca he is 
more generous than is necessary. Fourteen words does it: Marx Brothers 
encounter spy ring, buried treasure, long-stemmed beauty; walk off with 
all three. But the events of the plot are not as important as the fact that 
it is sufficiently incredible to provide an appropriate framework for the 
trio’s most extravagant lunacies. The Marx Brothers are not concerned 
with making reality laughable; they simply choose to ignore it. With 
bland unconcern for the consequences, they abrogate the rules of logic 
and abolish the laws of nature. In the world of the Marxes, buildings 
fall down when a man pulls his hand away; crockery is munched along 
with the meal; men wear broad avenues of greasepaint on their upper 
lips; and comedians deliver outrageous jokes with such rapidity that 
through sheer reversal of ordinary values they seem funny. This is self- 
styled ‘lunatic comedy,’ but fortunately these are happy and harmless 
lunatics, with gentle hearts and an eye for beauty, and a sense of timing 
that sometimes appears suspiciously sane. 

There is nothing basically changed since the last time the Marxes 
were seen on the screen in Go West and The Big Store. Chico is still play- 
ing his trick piano with disarming complaisance. Groucho still outlines 
his low-slung walk with coattails that sweep the ground grandly as he 
moves; still rolls his eyes indefatigably from camera to blondes and back 
again; still traffics in three-for-a-penny gags. And Harpo remains su- 
preme master of pantomime, proliferating hilarious mute conversations 
in rapid-fire gesture with horn and whistle accompaniment. Finally, all 
three still conspire in inventions which for sheer complication leave Rube 
Goldberg panting at the starting post. Whether throwing a hotel dining 
room into consternation with their frantic endeavors to rearrange the 
furniture, or confounding a packer by invisibly emptying his trunks faster 
than he fills them, they piece together the complicated mechanism of 
absurdity with as delicate a skill as ever. 

Harpo also continues to perform his solo on the instrument of his 
choice. It is said that every comic has a secret desire to play Hamlet; in 
Harpo’s case the secret is out. His harp is his Hamlet, his straight role to 
be played to respectful silence with skill and dexterity. Ay, there’s the 
rub! For with that single mundane achievement he threatens the very 
structure of unreality in which he and his brothers have recast the work- 
aday world. It is a brief interlude, and it passes. Soon everything is back 
to abnormal. But what a fall from grace is there in the meantime! 
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If you are among the lonely few who find no enjoyment in the sur- 
cease from law and order over which the Marx Brothers preside, perhaps 
Danny Kaye is more in your line. He is back in his third motion picture 
for Samuel Goldwyn, The Kid from Brooklyn. In certain comic ways, 
Danny Kaye is not far from the Marxes. The antic pantomime, the high- 
speed delivery, the relentless blonde hunt are all in evidence, filtered now 
through a lean and elegant style. But the kid from Brooklyn plays his 
jokes closer to the rules. The story of the timid milkman who rises by a 
spectacular series of accidents to the position of heavyweight contender 
may be as incredible as that of A Night in Casablanca; but the milkman 
himself is not. He is the eternal little man, the frightened soul, the modest 
fool. Always, close behind the laughter, lurks recognition. 

In The Kid from Brooklyn Danny Kaye is breaking loose from his 
familiar brand of material tailored to his talents by Sylvia Fine and Max 
Liebman. Such numbers as the sneezing m.c., the exasperated drunk, the 
operatic takeoff were the backbone of Wonder Man. But in his newest 
film Kaye delivers himself of only one such number — a takeoff on dance 
cults called ‘Pavlowa’— and gives himself over, instead, to capers de- 
signed for the uninitiated. You don’t haveto be familiar with big-city ways 
or the names of the Russian composers to enjoy The Kid from Brooklyn. 
But for all of the amiable comic’s willingness to cavort through the most 
unembroidered antics, his material is thin. Like the milk he sells, it lacks 
creamy content. His amorous adventures repeat on themselves; a third 
fiasco in the fight-ring seems considerably less funny than the first; and 
when the Fine-Liebman ‘Pavlowa’ finally comes it proves a welcome 
though irrelevant exclamation point. 

If your taste runs to yet less madcap frolics than these, you could do 
no better than to visit Two Sisters from Boston, a fresh and delightful 
piece of period foolery, purveyed for MGM by those masters of musical 
gaiety, director Henry Koster and producer Joe Pasternak. Myles Con- 
nolly is credited with this story of the girl who claimed to be singing at 
the Metropolitan but was actually High-C Susie of the Golden Rooster, 
Bowery beer joint. When Susie, whose real name is Abigail Chandler, is 
visited by her family from Boston, she is constrained to prove that she 
really performs at the Met. The ensuing deceptions enlist the ingenuity 
of her sister (June Allyson), and the Bowery impresario ‘Spike’ (Jimmy 
Durante). Since Abigail is Kathryn Grayson, she does make the Met 
eventually, singing very prettily indeed with Lauritz Melchior. 
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In Two Sisters, the plot begins to require more than fifteen words of 
exposition as the spotlight shifts from the comedy star to the ensemble 
and on to the director. The background assumes a comic character of its 
own, whether it be the smoke-filled Golden Rooster, complete with volu- 
ble customers and bored chorines, or the Metropolitan of enormous spaces 
and feuding stars. The camera is making its comments, too, remarking 
the humor of hoopskirts in rapid motion, measuring the distance between 
gallery and stage at New York’s giant opera house, revealing that Ben 
Blue can be ludicrous even from behind and Jimmy Durante nasal even 
from a distance. 

The players seem happy in this environment. June Allyson has devel- 
oped her husky voice and perky manner into pleasing comedy, vigorously 
abetted by the japeries of Durante and Blue (who is playing an intoxi- 
cated fan of High-C Susie). Lauritz Melchior, looking dapper and fit, is 
cheerfully ensconced in the role of comedian, drolly conducting his turn- 
of-the-century tenor through encounters with a fat soprano, a primitive 
recording machine and a presumptuous super at the opera. 

Still not satisfied? Then our final offering for amusement’s sake is So 
Goes My Love, a dainty comedy of manners which wisely celebrates the 
return of Myrna Loy to the screen. Produced at Universal by Jack Skir- 
ball and Bruce Manning, and based — somewhat loosely, it appears — 
on the autobiography of the inventor Hiram Maxim, this is a warm- 
hearted, agreeably acted piece devoted to eliciting more chuckles than 
belly-laughs. For although the inventor (played by Don Ameche) seems 
a madman to almost everyone but his wife (Myrna Loy) and his son 
(Bobby Driscoll), their world, unlike that of the Marxes, is the real one 
and the laughter in So Goes My Love is directed not at the absurdities of 
lunatics but at the vagaries of everyday people. 


Although laughter undoubtedly dominates the spring season, not all 
of the current films worth reporting are comedies. Republic Pictures 
steps out of the world of westerns and musicals to present the outstanding 
offering in the field of sober entertainment. Ben Hecht’s Specter of the 
Rose is a story of murder and madness behind the scenes at the ballet. 
Like all of Mr. Hecht’s films — and this is his in all the departments of 
writing, direction and production — Specter of the Rose is a tantalizing 
mixture of rich human insight, screenwise technique and bald unadul- 
terated hokum. Sensitive perceptions of character and scene intermingle 
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with conceptions in such bad taste that it soon is apparent the author is 
aware of no distinction between the two. His gift for speech that flows 
easily from the actor’s tongue sends him as often down fulsome blind 
alleys as up paths of glory. His keen sense of the visually expressive is 
constantly confounded by the lush and obvious. It is a mixture only to 
be believed if one remembers such earlier Hecht endeavors as The Scoun- 
drel; and that memory also explains why this film, like the earlier one, 
intrigues even as it repels. 

Specter of the Rose is the story of André Sanine, half-mad ballet 
dancer suspected of murdering his first wife. Because he is greatly talented, 
and because their own fortunes are low, Madame La Sylph, a super- 
annuated ballerina, and Max Polikoff, an impresario temporarily out of 
work as usual, decide to bring Sanine out of his morbid retirement. They 
succeed with the help of Heidi, an adoring ballerina who marries Sanine 
and joins him as premiere ballerina of the new company. The return is a 
fleeting triumph; Sanine dances brilliantly on tour but is gradually over- 
come by returning insanity, plunging at last through a hotel window in 
the great leap with which he was wont to make his final exit in Spectre 
dela Rose. 

For the two elder connivers, Ben Hecht has cast Judith Anderson and 
Michael Chekhov. Each plays with obvious relish, elaborating details of 
character far beyond the bare requirements of the screen. Michael Chek- 
hov in particular has given a florid and amusing performance which is 
something more than a portrait and less than a travesty. Viola Essen is 
the ballerina, Heidi, and in face and form she is the perfect prototype of 
the role. As André Sanine, Ivan Kirov makes his debut in films. A com- 
parative newcomer to ballet as well, he is a man of magnificent physique 
with an athletic style which makes him a colorful star. His dancing prow- 
ess absolves him from any necessity to act beyond the barest essentials, 
which is apparently just as well. To round out the leads there is Lionel 
Stander as a sort of dolorous chorus, purveying exhibitionist nonsense for 
the delectation of no one but Mr. Hecht. Measure this character against 
such shrewd portraits as that of a smalltime agent (played by Billy Gray) 
or Mr. Lyons the clothing man who loves art (Lou Hearn) and you have 
Ben Hecht’s paradox. 

One of the surprising by-products of a one-man film is the creative 
opportunity it provides for yet a second man: the composer. If it is pos- 
sible for the score to become the star of a film, George Antheil’s music has 
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As Ronald Kornblow, Rusty and Corbaccio, the three Marxes — Groucho, 
Harpo and Chico are embroidering their usual decorations around the edges 
of sanity. Groucho is cast as the newest manager of the Casablanca Hotel, a job 
whose previous three incumbents have recently died sudden and violent deaths. 
Harpo is general factotum for a spy ring preoccupied with wiping out still more 
managers and getting the hotel (with its hidden treasure) under its own control. 
Chico is the business man of the group. He runs a fleet of camel-taxis through 
the streets of Casablanca. Although the three start out as strangers, it takes no 
more than a single reel before they are playing on the same team, aligned against 
the commonplace world of murder, intrigue and international duplicity. 
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MAKE MINE MUSIC 


Walt Disney’s latest animated frolic is a musical revue whose only live-action 
characters are the shadows of Tania Riabouchinska and David Lichine in a ballet 
duet. Three stars of the various acts — there are ten in all — are seen on these 
pages. Peter of Peter and the Wolf, the Prokofieff musical fairy tale, consults 
above with his fellow conspirators, a bird and a cat named Ivan. Willie the 
Whale who wanted to sing at the Metropolitan appears at the right having just 
achieved his ambition with the help of Nelson Eddy’s versatile voice. And below 
Willie, in the fight-ring, we have the champion bullfiddle about to overwhelm 
the clarinet in the battle of instruments which accompanies a sultry rendition 
of ‘After You’ve Gone’ by the Benny Goodman Quartet. 





Republic 


SPECTER OF THE ROSE. Judith Anderson, Viola Essen and Michael Chek- 


hov as the teacher, the ballerina, the impresario, all indigenous figures in Ben 
Hecht’s motion-picture portrait of backstage life at the ballet. 
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done so. Working in an idiom both flexible and superficial enough to an- 
swer the demands of the medium, he provides a volatile, highly suggestive 
and brilliantly instrumented background. At times the music steps for- 
ward to take over the reins of the plot, mastering in particular the theme 
of growing madness with its tentative discords, enlarging unfocus and 
final explosion. A wedding can-can which starts as an ordinary dance of 
joy goes subtly awry and ends in a discordant decrescendo with the ab- 
stracted departure of the bridal couple in a moment of heightened fusion 
between composer, director, photographer and dancers which in itself is 
worth the whole price of admission. 


At MGM no less than three major offerings crowd down the ways. 
First in time of release as well as in point of size is The Ziegfeld Follies, 
Vincente Minnelli’s film representation of the kind of revue the elder im- 
presario might ordain were he alive today and loose on the MGM lot. 
In certain departments the showman would undoubtedly be pleased. 
His tastes ran to spectacle; sheer physical grandeur delighted his soul. 
For lavish display of Technicolor splendor the current Follies must fulfil 
his most astronomical dreams. As in Ziegfeld’s heyday, the hand of the 
painter is on this production, which is fortunate. For only so sure a taste 
as Mr. Minnelli’s could have kept the luxuriant compositions of color and 
form with which The Ziegfeld Follies abounds from glutting camera and 
audience alike. In the comic department the score begins to run down. 
Despite the presence of such notable comedians as Fannie Brice, Victor 
Moore, Keenan Wynn, Judy Garland and Red Skelton, there is little 
wholehearted abandon to humor, and what exists is soon flooded from 
the screen in lush production numbers. The Follies is also offering three 
dances by Fred Astaire and company which are to be cherished as the 
master’s last appearances on the screen, if his current determination to 
retire remains firm. A final number which joins Astaire and Gene Kelly 
in a hoofing duet is a pleasant interlude but not as significant as a mere 
report of the occasion might suggest. Hoofing is a narrow arena in which 
to display two such generous talents, and the constraint on Gene Kelly’s 
style in particular does him less than full justice. 

The Green Years is A. J. Cronin’s latest effort to combine religion and 
medicine in a kind of reverent mist. In MGM_’s version none of the spirit 
of mystical dedication which permeates the good doctor’s work is lost, 
though it must be admitted that his case is made clearer through faith 
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than through any supporting proof from events. If considerable illumina- 
tion succeeds nevertheless in penetrating the fog, it is thanks to the play- 
ers who have mounted an unusually varied and distinguished gallery of 
portraits. Charles Coburn is the undoubted star of the assemblage, wear- 
ing a disguise which separates him from his usual characterization by 
considerably more than the bulbous nose and full whiskers he applies for 
the occasion. As a salty old Scotsman dedicated to drink and harmless 
imaginings, he is the very bulwark of agreeably fallible humanity. Also on 
the side of the angels is Richard Haydn, rescued from imitations of fish 
and Welsh lecturers (though not entirely separated from the accent) to 
play an explosively warmhearted schoolmaster. The champion for the 
villains is Hume Cronyn, the pettiest possible embodiment of the petty 
official. Equipped with a fine Scotch accent, dour manner and staccato 
delivery, he is playing the penurious and self-righteous Protestant grand- 
father of the Catholic hero. As to the lad whose passage through the 
green years is hereby recorded, he is touchingly embodied in the early 
sequences by young Dean Stockwell of liquid brown eyes and a lonely 
manner and later portrayed by Tom Drake whose playing is not up to 
Master Stockwell’s standard. 

The Postman Always Rings Twice is the third of the MGM trio. The 
mere fact that the studio has succeeded in getting James M. Cain’s sultry 
novel on the screen at all is a feat for which they are busy accepting con- 
gratulations. They have rendered the story faithfully; the events are all 
there to be seen in their full sordid glory. They have cast it shrewdly, 
choosing Lana Turner and John Garfield for the roles of the amorous 
protagonists. But somewhere along the line they have mislaid the point. 
By guiding Miss Turner through her role as a kind of misdirected dove 
and Mr. Garfield as a muscular fool, they have failed to recreate the bit- 
ter, tawdry, profoundly amoral climate in which such events could only 
occur. Double Indemnity remains the model for James Cain on film; the 
studio which made The Green Years could never be expected to explore 
the lower depths of The Postman Always Rings Twice. 
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SEWELL STOKES 


‘Breathes there a man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land!’ 


oO sir Walter Scott’s clarion challenge the answer is, “There does, 

Sir Walter. I am that man!’ And I can but hope the spirit of that 
great romantic will listen while I try to put into words what must seem to 
him, and perhaps to others, a somewhat curious reason for loving the land 
of my cousins, if not more, at least as much as the land of my fathers. 

I am an old collaborator, who at the age of eight succumbed without 
resistance to the American film invasion of Great Britain that took place 
somewhere around 1910. Thereafter my affection for the Statue of Lib- 
erty was never less warm than my affection for Britannia herself; for 
with her flaming torch the former matron lit for me a world of such 
magic and enchantment that today, even, little more is needed than the 
play of a sunbeam upon trees, water or sidewalk to awaken in me a re- 
gret for the lost paradise that must always, I suppose, have been largely 
the creation of my imagination. 

Not all the small boys living in my neighbourhood were as much in 
love with Uncle Sam’s country as I was, because not all of them were 
double-faced enough to pretend to their parents that they were playing 
cricket on Saturday afternoons when really they were sitting in the half- 
price seats at the local Electric Palace. Most of them, however, were 
ardent collectors of what were known as stickers—a hobby I think I had 
better mention, since it was the one directly responsible, in the first place, 
for my weekly trips across the Atlantic. At the box-office on Saturday 
afternoons, any junior member of the audience who asked for it was 
given a brightly coloured sticky label to add to his collection. On these 
labels, about four times the size of a postage stamp, various American 
companies, hoping to circumvent the habit that had grown in their coun- 
try of making pirated copies of films, had printed distinctive trademarks. 
The labels were not only stuck on the tins containing the films, and on 
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the posters advertising them, but were also photographed into the films 
themselves; so that it was not uncommon in those days to come across 
a familiar trademark attached to some piece of furniture in an interior 
shot, or to a tree-trunk if the action took place outdoors. I remember 
that the bed on which I saw my first Othello murder his Desdemona 
had embroidered on its canopy the eagle with outstretched wings that 
proclaimed it to be a Vitagraph production ; and among the other trade- 
marks that turned up with a careless disregard of the film’s historical 
background were American Biograph’s big A.B. joined together ; Lubin’s 
large church bell; Essanay’s head of a Redskin; Metro’s wise-looking 
parrot; and the lively red imp whose mischievous countenance denoted 
the wares of Independent Motion Pictures. Our hobby consisted of stick- 
ing these labels into an exercise book and writing against each the number 
of films of that particular brand we had seen. I must have seen hundreds 
between the years 1910-1914; and hundreds more after that — bigger 
and better productions by this time — and all of them binding me ever 
more closely to those romantic, picturesque and exciting United States. 

Small wonder that an impressionable boy living in a city whose skies 
were so often grey should find delight in landscape drenched with sun- 
shine, against which every conceivable kind of drama was brought vig- 
orously to life by men and women who acted as if their lives, rather than 
their livelihood, depended upon it. For then the surroundings in which a 
plot was filmed were considered as important as the plot itself, so that 
what a spectator lost on the actual drama he made up for by feasting his 
eyes upon the natural beauty of the setting. In time he became familiar 
with the whole vast and glorious panorama of the American countryside, 
an experience he is seldom allowed in these days of studio-faked exte- 
riors ; and if the Wild West on which, long ago, I first set eyes was manu- 
factured from the prairies around Bayonne, New Jersey, it mattered not 
at all, because to me it seemed just the most romantic spot on earth. Small 
wonder, too, that though a perfect fool when it came to memorizing sig- 
nificant episodes in the pageant of my own country’s history I should be 
as intimate with details of the American Civil War as if that great up- 
heaval had taken place in my own lifetime, at the bottom of my own gar- 
den. I almost believed it had, so often had I watched—and how intently! 
—the young Union officer who loved a girl of the Southerners and con- 
tinued to meet her in secret. Of course the poor young man was always 
captured and invariably came up for trial by the girl’s father. 
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The preparatory school I attended was separated from my home by the 
wide expanse of Hampstead Heath, a tract of land well enough supplied 
with stout trees to suggest to any little Englishman with a ha’p’orth of 
imagination that he might be in the Forest of Arden, or of Sherwood. Yet 
I must confess that never once on my daily walks there did the possibility 
occur to me of coming suddenly upon Rosalind, Jaques, or Orlando; 
Robin Hood, Friar Tuck, or Will Scarlett. Instead, nothing would have 
surprised me less (or frightened me more) than to encounter a treacherous 
half-breed on his way to incite the normally friendly Indians to warfare. 
Too often, from my tip-up stall at the Electric Palace, had I witnessed 
braves in their war-paint galloping round a log-cabin in ever-narrowing 
circles, while the hero dragged his wounded legs toward an outpost of 
U. S. Cavalry, not to hope against all reason that I myself might one day 
have a part to play in some such bloody adventure. And if I wasn’t in the 
mood for Redskins, then it was cowboys I half hoped to meet — those 
Apollos of the saddle who were always far too busy chasing cattle-rustlers 
or indulging in feuds of their own ever to be seen within a mile of a cow, 
but who nevertheless were the idols of my childhood, richly deserving to 
be called, as they sometimes were in rather emotional subtitles, “The Men 
of God’s Own Country.’ 

Enamoured of what I believed to be the American way of life, I must 
have been a pretty tiresome child, for no treat my parents gave me at that 
time ever escaped unfavourable comparison with the wonders of my 
celluloid heaven. An outing to the London Zoo, for example, I found 
tame after a week-by-week acquaintance with Miss Kathlyn Williams, 
the serial queen, who was as much at her ease with the wild beasts of 
Col. Selig’s jungle as most women are with a favourite pekinese; and 
what thrills could an English train be expected to provide for one used 
to watching the giant locomotives that hurtled their way at terrifying 
speed from one end of a robber-infested continent to the other? But my 
indifference to the humours of the Drury Lane pantomime, I think, was 
completely justified, for nothing I saw on that stage was half as funny as 
the antics of those pie-throwing, girl-chasing Keystone Cops who were 
at that time having such a vogue on the screen. Driven from the boards 
he had held so long by back-chat comedians and the singers of popular 
ditties, poor Harlequin had crossed the Atlantic, and on arrival had given 
his slapstick into the safe keeping of Messrs. Ford Sterling, Mack Swain, 
Chester Conklin and Ben Turpin, clowns who handled it well until the 
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coming, in 1914, of the greatest clown of them all. Yes, I laughed at those 
dear buffoons as I have not laughed since; their infectious merriment epi- 
tomized the lighter side of my half-imagined world, the Coney Island 
side; but always just ‘around the corner, ready to change my laugh into a 
pang of anguish, was that heartless metropolis where angels so rightly 
feared to tread, and whose name was New York! 

To that sentimental writer who had a streak of genius in his make-up, 
O. Henry, New York was Bagdad-upon-the-Subway ; but it was obviously 
the anonymous author of the remark ‘New York is a great city to visit, 
but I wouldn’t live there if you gave me the place’ whose influence was 
most strongly felt by the creators of my earliest movies. An awesome 
place the city was as I glimpsed it for the first time, and sinister too, for 
its crowded sidewalks and busy streets flickered usually to the accom- 
paniment of music chosen specially by the pianist to symbolize not only 
the roar of the traffic but also the wickedness within its heart. Save for 
the poor innocent young men who left their farmsteads and came to New 
York (God help them) to make a fortune, the place seemed to be in- 
habited solely by shady financiers and female vampires. To me it was 
a fascinating city and the two predominant types it harboured made an 
indelible impression upon my receptive mind. I can see the financier now, 
whitehaired and crafty, chewing a cigar as he sits over his tape-machine 
in a small room whose window commands a painted backdrop of the 
Flatiron Building; and the vampire, lolling on a couch from which she 
seldom rises — her job is to pull victims down to her own level — toying 
with a necklace and, as she laughs, shaking gently the aigrette in her 
piled-up curls. What is so disturbing is that I can never quite persuade 
myself that the crafty adventurer and the lazy courtesan are not indige- 
nous to the island of Manhattan, since it was there I made their acquaint- 
ance and, I have to admit, learned to admire them more than the simple 
folk who became their dupes. The simple folk, a race of hicks and hay- 
seeds, were also very much a part of My America, and so long as they 
kept to the country these clean-limbed boys in corduroys and check shirts, 
and wide-eyed maidens in gingham frocks and sun-bonnets, pleased me 
well enough with their desire under the elms that was so far removed from 
anything Mr. O’Neill later chose to find; but the moment they put their 
clodhopping feet inside the Big City, my interest in them vanished and, 
contrary child that I was, I experienced always a certain satisfaction at 
seeing them fleeced of both their savings and their illusions. 
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I have said that the sunshine, by which every foot of film was so gen- 
erously lit in those days, was in some measure responsible for my deep 
attachment to what gradually became a dream-country: and, looking 
back now, I realise how greatly that attachment was strengthened by the 
loveliness of the young women who appeared in the films, an attractive- 
ness that surely has never been surpassed. Not that between the years 
1910 to 1914 young women lovelier than any seen before suddenly de- 
scended upon the earth; but certainly never before had a means been 
found — as it was by the early American cinema — of persuading us that 
such a miraculous occurrence had indeed taken place. The expression ‘as 
pretty as a picture’ had long been bestowed upon women whose looks 
were reminiscent of a portrait in which the artist had caught his attrac- 
tive model in just the right pose, by just the right light, at just the right 
moment; and what the producers of those early films did was to bring 
the picture almost to life. 

Once I had seen the heroines of the screen, those golden-haired prin- 
cesses and the not less beautiful daughters of humble woodcutters, who 
until then had filled my dreams, were instantly forgotten. For not even 
the art of such storytellers as the Brothers Grimm and Hans Andersen 
could withstand the impression made upon me by what I saw with my 
own eyes. Seeing is believing, to the very young at any rate, and what I 
saw convinced me that the United States was soil on which blossomed, 
exclusively, the flower of lovely womanhood: lovely womanhood, I might 
add, of two distinct varieties. There were the little blonde girls battling 
against life whose wistful appeal was made to one’s manhood; one would 
have welcomed an opportunity of rescuing them from fire, flood or worse- 
than-death; and there were the not so little blonde amazons, of whom 
one was rather in awe, and who would have regarded help of any kind 
as uncalled-for interference, since they were more than able to look after 
themselves. All of them were anonymous to start with, and it was not 
until later that one learned to call the sensitive plants by such names as 
Mary Pickford, Alice Joyce, Blanche Sweet and Lillian Gish; or to know 
those of tougher growth as Pearl White, Ruth Roland and Helen Holmes. 
The latter variety, serial-queens of the day, splendid and fearless young 
women whose fight against the most perilous odds was to them mere 
child’s play, were rightly regarded as of purely American origin. They 
flourished nowhere else, these girls of the Golden West who handled wild 
horses, runaway express trains and armed bandits more easily than tea- 
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cups; who loved danger for its own sake yet allowed themselves to fall 
into a man’s waiting arms when the last episode of their exploits was 
reached. What chance had any heroine against such as these? Or any 
country that could not produce their like? 

After a few years the American invasion of Great Britain assumed 
gigantic proportions and by the end of the first World War — during 
which time not many films had been made in Europe — it was recognized 
as constituting the most popular form of entertainment in existence. The 
fierce light of publicity then beat down upon my dream-country, catching 
in its merciless rays the gods and goddesses who dwelt there and reduc- 
ing them very nearly — but never quite — to the level of ordinary human 
beings. I discovered then that a Mr. D. W. Griffith, among others, had 
been responsible for many of the enchanting Saturday afternoons I had 
spent as a small boy; that the dramas I had been thrilled by were made 
in a studio on East Fourteenth Street, or out in the Bronx, or in the wilds 
of Flatbush; and that the heroes and heroines I worshipped had at the 
time been humble little actors and actresses, unwanted by Broadway’s 
producers, who had crept shamefacedly downtown to earn a few dollars 
in front of an unfamiliar camera. But because of the never-to-be-forgotten 
pleasure these pioneers had given me, I was determined, when as late as 
1938 I reached New York, to pay them my respects. 

So, on a cold December afternoon, with my heart as full as any pil- 
grim’s, I went in search of the old brownstone mansion at Eleven East 
Fourteenth Street whose doors had so often admitted the first artists of 
the cinema. I was too late. Where once had been the studio of the old 
Biograph Company now stood a block of indifferent-looking shops. Dis- 
appointed, I could do no more than gaze up and down the street, as if I 
hoped to see, hurrying from all directions to keep their engagement with 
Mr. Griffith, the ghosts of little actors in high stiff collars and tight trous- 
ers, of little actresses in long full skirts and wide, heavily-trimmed hats. I 
repeated their names, forgotten except by the few: Owen Moore, Arthur 
Johnson, James Kirkwood, Frank Powell, Florence Lawrence, Marion 
Leonard, Dorothy West, Violet Mesereau . . . Then I went on my way. 

Was I embittered at not finding my shrine? I did not think so at the 
time. Yet I have to admit that on none of the many occasions I have 
watched from the windows of my London flat American servicemen be- 
ing told at the gates of the British Museum that the antiquities they’ve 
come a distance to see are not on view — on none of these occasions have 
I experienced a single qualm! 
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THE CIRCUS 


Springtime is circus-time. The stage has paid its tribute to the season of the 
Big Top by presenting Leonid Andreyev’s drama of circus life, He Who Gets 
Slapped. The circus itself is installed in its Manhattan version of a tent: Madison 
Square Garden. And the art galleries are showing canvases that depict the circus’ 
‘tremendous plasticity, as Samuel M. Kootz characterizes it in the catalogue for 
the circus paintings he has shown in his gallery. The circus, continues Mr. Kootz, 
‘is extravagant in form, color, movement and fantasy, overflowing and exuberant 
in vitality and imagination. Naturally it offers great challenge and inspiration to 
the modern painter.’ Above and on the three succeeding pages, THEATRE ARTS 
has assembled a portfolio of circus art, as its seasonal tribute to clowns, jugglers 
and snow-white horses. The reproduction on this page is of Leger’s ‘Acrobats 
with White Horse,’ painted in 1945 and exhibited at the Kootz Gallery. 
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JUGGLING CLOWN is the title of Carl Holty’s painting done 


in 








1946. 














TUMBLERS are the subject of Angna Enters’ impressionistic brush. The paint- 
ing is one of a large Enters’ show recently held at the Newhouse Galleries. 
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BY 


ANGNA ENTERS 











Angna Enters is a versatile artist. Dancer, writer, 
painter, she shines in all three fields. When her book, 
Silly Girl, was bought by MGM, she went to Holly- 
wood to adapt it herself to the screen. Out there she 
observed the Arnaut Brothers, John and René, as they 
worked on a neighboring set during the filming of Sill; 
Girl. With Miss Enters, to observe is to record, and 
these witty and revealing line drawings were the result. 
They have been on exhibition at the Newhouse Gal- 
leries along with a set devoted to episodes in Marcel 
Proust’s Remembrance of Thines Past and some of her 
own ‘Personal Remembrances. 








Christopher Isherwood and 


Dr. Friedrich Bergmann 


BERTHOLD VIERTEL 


HRISTOPHER Isherwood admitted to an inter- 
C viewer in Hollywood, Philip K. Scheuer, 
that Dr. Friedrich Bergmann, the ‘dominant fig- 
ure’ in Isherwood’s novel, Prater Violet, ‘is a com- 
posite of Berthold Viertel and other iconoclasts 
Isherwood subsequently met in Hollywood . . . In 
1934 he collaborated with Viertel in London on 
Little Friend which was to star Nova Pilbeam. It 
bore no resemblance to Prater Violet, the picture 
described in the book; and neither did its eccen- 
tric director row with bosses, Isherwood added 
hastily, the way Bergmann does.’ 

No doubt Isherwood wanted, by this statement, 
to protect his model in the reality of professional 
life against the eventual consequences of bygone 
rows with bosses. He did more than that; he sent 
me the completed manuscript asking if I had any 
objection to its publication. I raised none. It was 
much too good a book not to be printed. It was 
an important book even if it told only the story of 
the making of a motion picture. It contained the 
portrait of an exiled artist of the foreseeing and 
fighting kind; one who was, in the moments of his 
strongest feelings, more concerned with the threat 
of fascism to humanity than with his own indi- 
vidual fate. Being not exactly a refugee myself— 
I came, with my family, to Hollywood in 1927— 
I had fallen in line with the rank and file of the 
emigration. The book proves why such an atti- 
tude has been inevitable to me; it gives evidence 
for all of us. I could not consider the report of 
Bergmann’s outcries against the English apathy 
during the period of Baldwin and Chamberlain 
a libelous denunciation. 

True, I had never directed a picture in praise 
of Blue-Danube Vienna, in the genre of the 
sugary operettas which I have hated since my 
childhood. But I had done some bad picture 
stories in my time, trying to convince myself while 
in the making that I would be able to smuggle 


some sense into them. Especially when working 
under contract in Hollywood, I committed such 
sins against the Holy Ghost. In some cases, after 
having rejected three subjects I felt obliged to 
accept the fourth one, which then turned out to 
be the worst of the bunch. In England better 
stories were given to me (like Passing of the Third 
Floor Back and Rhodes of Africa) and more free- 
dom in handling them, and that was why I pre- 
ferred London to Hollywood. 

Little Friend, based on a Viennese novel by 
Ernst Lothar but transposed into an English back- 
ground, offered the chance to try some child psy- 
chology in pictures, and I had the good luck to 
find in Nova Pilbeam an utterly unaffected, genu- 
inely sensitive child-actress and in Christopher 
Isherwood, a so-called highbrow, a dialogue 
writer of unusual finesse and tenderness. Neither 
had ever had anything to do with the movies be- 
fore, both were utterly unspoiled. They ap- 
proached their task with common sense and sim- 
plicity. When the picture came to New York later, 
the reviewer of The New York Times quoted a 
dialogue line. The father in the story who plans 
divorce takes his little daughter on Boxing Day to 
the Pantomime. The girl feels the excessive zeal 
of his tenderness and not knowing the reason, but 
‘rather embarrassed by all this love,’ says ‘with an 
awkward smile’: ‘Daddy . . . you were like this 
when I had the measles.’ 

I had to break in the new man, and I did it not 
without fear that the al fresco technique of the 
films and the routine of commercial film-making 
might disturb so young and so truth-loving a 
writer, and divert his genuine gift for the undra- 
matic, the unobtrusively authentic. Prater Violet, 
written ten years later and after its author had 
some movie practice in Hollywood, proves con- 
vincingly, and with superior wit and charm, that 
Isherwood passed the danger zone without any 
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damage done to the integrity of his style. The 
book, being an inside report of his first picture 
training, reassures at least the expert that Isher- 
wood did not get too deeply involved — neither 
in good nor in bad picture-making. In spite of all 
his eagerness to grasp the intimacies of the trade 
he remains an outsider, a detached observer, as 
in all his eavesdropping diaries which he rounded 
up into small books remarkable for their concen- 
trated reality. 

They all carry the mark of his special mastery : 
lightness of form and essentiality of content. They 
all are adventure stories of a peculiar kind, travel- 
ogues of daring voyages of discovery into human 
nature. In all of them the malevolently sharp eye 
of a kindhearted observer distinguishes one indi- 
viduality whose friendship he enjoyed, and some 
minor figures in connection with this central char- 
acter, and while reporting what is of human in- 
terest in these people, while investigating the part 
of their lives which the man Isherwood had the 
opportunity to share, the artist Isherwood sketches 
a whole little world — seen, as it were, in a dis- 
torting mirror. 

This technique makes ogres appear human-like 
and human beings a bit ogre-ish. But the life con- 
ditions are given with great accuracy. A historian, 
a scientist could not be more exact. In Prater 
Violet the reader gets a historical period in a nut- 
shell, easy to carry with him, intriguing to look 
into. As children we loved toys of this kind: a nut, 
or an egg containing plastic miniatures, mostly 
of a religious character. But Isherwood’s are toys 
for the really adult. The trial about the Reichstag 
fire, the heroic and tragic fight of the Austrian 
workers for democracy in February 1934: these 
heartbreaking events are seen through Berg- 
mann’s temperament, lighted by the sympathy 
and understanding of Isherwood—the Isherwood 
in the book — his tender but nevertheless critical 
companionship which is part of the story. 

The outsider looks inside: how amazingly be- 
have the creatures he observes. How funny they 
are, his contemporaries, even if they are tragic. 
What a to-do in this motion-picture studio, what 
bloody battles between producers and directors, 
directors and actors. Not less significant the tech- 
nicians, the sound man and the cutter, the prop 
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man and the electricians—everyone of them act- 
ing and judging from his point of view, reflecting 
on Bergmann, on the work, on the era. Every 
angle of the camera, every ‘shot’ seems to arouse 
a question of life and death. Telling the story of 
his apprenticeship in pictures, Isherwood had in 
this case a special opportunity, because the ‘shot’ 
meant then and there real shooting, too, outside 
of the studio. The struggle of picture-making is 
mixed up with, and contrasted by, the life and 
death struggle of humanity shortly before the 
second World War. 

To this bigger issue Isherwood can relate the 
ups and downs in the emotional mind of his 
friend and model, Dr. Bergmann. He notes it 
down, smilingly, when the director tells him that 
what is called ‘show business,’ the product of 
which is registered in the newspapers under 
‘amusements,’ is in itself by its very nature the 
sphere of truly Shakespearean passion. Isherwood 
is amused by such exaggerations, his interest is 
aroused, he feels pity and perhaps a slight con- 
tempt. To him, the master of cool and detached 
prose writing, this species of the creative process 
must remain strange and a bit incredible. 

Still, Prater Violet turned out to be, in spite of 
its satirical vein, one of the most sincere literary 
attempts to take picture work seriously. Berg- 
mann’s eccentricities don’t hinder him from be- 
ing, as a director, a life-spending, life-regulating 
centre. Are his exaggerations and theatricalities 
habits acquired in his profession? Does his status 
of being exiled from his language and his culture, 
from the society to which he, even as a dissenter, 
belonged, account for his lack of balance? Or 
does the controlled English temperament around 
him heighten the irritations which he seems more 
to invite than to avoid? His behavior looks some- 
times like a performance put on consciously to 
serve certain purposes, first of all the accomplish- 
ment of his artistic intentions in the businesslike 
and—from Bergmann’s viewpoint—utterly heart- 
less world of industrial film-making. The political 
events upset him and he upsets, therefore, his own 
work. But when the producer threatens slyly to 
take the picture out of his hands, he immediately 
sobers up and recollects himself—more than this: 
this managerial maneuver gives him inspiration; 
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and, child-like, he does not hide his gratefulness 
towards his adversaries for their having so dras- 
tically made up his master-mind. 

This is one of Isherwood’s high points in the 
psychology of Bergmann, the artist. I am the last 
one to judge Bergmann. I can neither assert nor 
deny an identity which some of my friends find 
flattering, others rather deplorable. There is a 
certain photographic quality in Isherwood’s de- 
scriptions: his subject may feel as people do when 
when they see themselves for the first time on the 
screen, caught without having been aware by a 
film camera. They don’t identify themselves with 
their walking or gesticulating images right away, 
but they immediately have a bad foreboding, a 
subconscious rather painful suspicion which will 
soon become a harsh reality. Yes, thus I hold my 
cigarette, and such looks my hat, every one of my 
hats. And such were my rows, inevitable to me, 
so it seemed, but not to be recommended to people 
for whose well-being I care. 

Isherwood makes, in this connection, an im- 
portant point. He doubts the value of individual 
emotionalism in the world of hard facts which is 
—and ever more so will be—ours. Yesterday the 
world of total war, tomorrow the world of the 
atom bomb. What can be achieved by the wrath 
of Bergmann’s outbreaks? They may have a stag- 
gering, even a beneficent effect on a brother actor. 
But Bergmann can only dare them among people 
of good will and under civilized conditions. Berg- 
mann may argue: as long as a shock has an effect 
on me, I am alive, and perhaps my aroused emo- 
tion leads me or others to acts of civil courage. 
But even he must admit that such preachings and 
warnings had no effect on the current of world 
events. On the other hand, some people are only 
able to keep their integrity by reacting violently 
to the unbearable. 

It is not the English way. But the English 
people in Isherwood’s book are not less eccentric. 
The production heads of the studio, of Imperial 
Bulldog Pictures, are drawn as caricatures. But 
they, too, have their integrity, and their function. 
They know how to handle a man as unruly as 
Bergmann with nonchalant ease. They get things 
done, even if they don’t know how to do them. 
They are steady in an emergency. They have 
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learned to mix ruse with force successfully. And 
aren’t they fair, after their code? They rather are, 
narrow-minded though they seem. Some of them 
are not so narrow-minded, and perhaps not so 
fair either, in defense of their set of rules and of 
their profits. Isherwood does not conceal his at- 
tachment to Bergmann but he has his English 
pride too. 

The impartial Isherwood! In the midst of this 
exchange of values and of blows, he plays the 
referee. And the character in the book he treats 
with the finest and deepest irony is the one called 
Christopher Isherwood. He has him in every book 
he has written but never before so frankly ex- 
posed. As a director’s assistant, he does not get in- 
volved in the ambitions of film-making, no. But 
humanly he is deeply engaged. It is not the high 
frequency of the theatrical current that gets him 
and not Bergmann’s personality: it is the period. 
Bergmann became its symbol, and therefore so 
important. Bergmann, who suffered and raged 
when Europe crumbled under the onslaught of 
sociologically calculated, technically equipped 
barbarism. His frantic appeal, his apocalyptic 
warnings were not lost on the younger man. But 
what ultimately explains—as far as such things 
can be explained — the father-son relation be- 
tween the two, who represent two different gen- 
erations and in their origin and in their upbring- 
ing two different worlds, is their common fate as 
two Europeans on the verge of disaster. One must 
read Isherwood’s Berlin Stories (republished by 
New Directions) , especially the prophetic Good- 
bye to Berlin, to understand fully Isherwood’s di- 
lemma in Prater Violet. 

Alfred Kazin has defined it best (The New 
York Times, February 17, 1946): in the Berlin 
Stories Isherwood, called ‘Herr Issyvoo’ by his 
German landlady, was ‘the English traveler as 
spiritual exile, not as conqueror . . . another wan- 
dering European, before the great migration has 
even begun.’ Already in this earlier book one de- 
tects the origin ‘of the creative power of his fra- 
ternity’ which distinguishes Isherwood’s whole 
work and reaches its most dramatic climax in 
Prater Violet in Christopher’s paradoxical friend- 
ship with Bergmann. The meeting between the 
two happened before Isherwood’s emigration te 
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America; before the outbreak of the second 
World War brought the great change of life upon 
the man Isherwood: before he joined the Quak- 
ers in Philadelphia to do humble service as a 
teacher in a home for refugees; before, later on, 
he became the pupil of Hindu philosophy and 
practice in the Vedanta Society of Los Angeles 
and the translator of the Bhagavad-Gita. 

Christopher Isherwood, as well as Dr. Berg- 
mann, reach the crossroads in Prater Violet. 
There and then their ways separate. Isherwood 
draws the conclusion from Bergmann’s and his 
own position: it asks for the last sacrifice. Are 
they ready to bring it? Isherwood indicts Berg- 
mann because of his alleged resolution to remain 
in his profession, to continue in the making of 
motion pictures: he sentences him to a career in 
Hollywood. And this prognosis is the end of the 
book. 

Before, Isherwood makes his confession that 
has been taken as a message, as the net-balance 
of a generation of artists and intellectuals. He 
tries to answer the question: What makes you go 
on living? And the answer is based on the axiom: 
‘I am a traveler. I have no home.’ These five and 
a half pages of reflections and self-scrutiny are 
most touching in their simple humaneness; void 
of irony as they are, they fall out of the style of 
the book, but they give to its experiences a last 
emphasis. They are not art, but simply life. 
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Life has the habit of falling out of all styles, 
carefully chosen as they may be. Isherwood had 
to readjust himself, to fight greed and hatred 
within himself, seeking refuge in religion. He tried 
to throw off his old ego, to sacrifice his person- 
ality. If the man behind the story-character Berg- 
mann had his say he would add, without sadness: 
that no Hollywood career was in the stars for 
him, that he too had to change his life and to find 
another medium in which to express his belong- 
ing to the world-wide struggle of the period. His 
work as a director of stage and film was, if not 
ended, so interrupted soon after he met Isher- 
wood. He would take it up again wherever and 
whenever he felt it essentially needed. He dreams 
of a continuation in the after-war Europe, he 
thinks that theatre and the films could and should 
become a part of the reconstruction, of the build- 
ing up of the new realities of peace. 

But even if he had known this was only a wish- 
dream, he would not have followed Isherwood 
to seclusion and Prater Violet would prove to him 
that Isherwood himself was not destined to re- 
main in a monastery, that he was not able to lose 
his secular self, that the continuation of his work 
as a novelist and its success will lead him on to 
new and greater tasks. Perhaps he and Bergmann 
will meet each other again and work with each 
other again towards a common goal. But this 
would be another chapter, in another book. 








A. Rygin 


SWEDISH THEATRES have always betrayed considerable interest in contem- 
porary American plays. They have been among the first on the continent to 
present O'Neill, Wilder, Anderson, Sherwood, Tennessee Williams. Now they 
have chosen John Patrick’s wartime play, The Hasty Heart, given on Broadway 
last season and presented at the Vasa Theatre in Stockholm. Tiovo Pawlo is 
seen in the leading role of the doomed and irascible Scotsman. 
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Debretagne; courtesy Formes et Couleurs 


LE SOULIER DE SATIN BY PAUL CLAUDEL 


For the Comédie Francaise production of Claudel’s drama L. Coutaud designed 
the settings, one of which—for the palace of Don Rodrigo in Panama—is seen 
here. After twenty years between book covers the play, when finally produced 
under the direction of Jean-Louis Barrault, gave the Paris theatre its greatest 
success In years the kind of success which aroused ‘both the most passionate 
admiration and the most active debate.’ 
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Paul Claudel 


The Poet as Playwright 


PAUL D’ESTOURNELLES 


{ eee work of Paul Claudel in the medium of 
the drama is being made accessible little by 
little to English and American readers in transla- 
tions, the latest of which is Three Plays, including 
The Hostage, Crusts and The Humiliation of the 
Father, translated by John Heard (and published 
by John W. Luce, Boston). 

The aim of this article is not, however, to dis- 
cuss the merits of the various translators of Clau- 
del, who were faced with one of the most complex 
tasks imaginable, but to attempt to clarify the 
main issue created by an approach to drama 
which is apt to disconcert readers and audiences 
outside France. 

It is first of all a fact that even in his native 
land Claudel’s plays were slow to gain public 
acceptance. It was a small group which, in 1912, 
first stirred the apathy of theatre circles, when 
Lugné-Poé gave L’annonce faite 4 Marie (The 
Tidings Brought to Mary) at the Théatre de 
’Oeuvre in Paris. Those were the days when the 
realistic and naturalistic schools were struggling 
against the rising influence of the symbolists and 
when, on the political front, bitter fights between 
State and Church divided France. Under such 
conditions an author engrossed in the writing of 
a religious ‘mystery’ could hardly hope for more 
than general indifference, broken here and there 
by encouraging words from a chosen few. 

As a matter of fact Claudel was so fully aware 
of the singularity of his approach to drama that 
when Le Soulier de Satin (The Satin Slipper )— 
a play written, I believe, between 1919 and 1924 
—was first published, the author’s foreword ex- 
pressed no hope for an early stage production: 
‘As it is not entirely impossible that the piece will 
be played some day or other, ten or twenty years 
hence, in whole or in part, it is not amiss to begin 
with these few stage directions.’ 

This foreword to The Satin Slipper, written 
more than twenty years ago, turned out to be a 
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prophecy. Given in 1943 at the Comédie Fran- 
caise the play was rewarded with a vast audience 
response. There are many reasons by which this 
slow but sure recognition may be explained, but 
one of them touches the centre of the subject be- 
cause it relates Claudel’s drama to a tradition. It 
is not by chance that the Comédie Frangaise pre- 
sented the play. The Comédie is in a sense the 
preserver of continuity, the supporter of dramatic 
traditions, and there is a stronger tradition in 
France than elsewhere today for a conception of 
drama in which action does not vaguely mean 


‘things happening’ but existence intensified by 
conflict. 
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The seventeenth-century French classic age re- 
veals, for instance, the spring behind Pierre Cor- 
neille’s tragedies as a conflict between love and 
honor (Le Cid), love and devotion to the City- 
State (Horace), love and religious faith (Poly- 
eucte). Polyeucte, in fact, offers a ready ground 
for a Claudelian theme, however opposed Cor- 
neille and Claudel may be in many other ways, so 
that a long scene such as Act I, Scene 2, of Paul 
Claudel’s Hostage, in which nothing ‘happens’ 
except poetry spoken by an old Pope and poetry 
spoken by a young man, becomes dramatic in the 
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light of a certain tradition whereas under differ- 
ent requirements or simply under different skies 
it might strike the audience as cheating, that is 
as not being ‘theatre.’ 

This sense that Claudel’s plays belong to a 
chain of well-absorbed dramatic experiences 
helps to create the rational link between them and 
their audiences; but we are faced with another 
type of difficulty to overcome. Granted the ac- 
ceptance of a tradition or of traditional tenden- 
cies, granted the honesty of a recognized genre 
(such as the religious mystery play or the Spanish 
journées), we must, in order to react favorably 
to a drama, still feel in contact with its main 
theme, and it so happens that one of Claudel’s 
dominant themes rests upon a religious conven- 
tion which has lost its hold on the great majority 
of twentieth-century men. Bringing up this point 
in the opening paragraph of an article in Formes 
et Couleurs in praise of the Paris production of 
The Satin Slipper, the French Catholic novelist 
Francois Mauriac says: ‘Paul Claudel est le dram- 
aturge d’une Chrétienté qui n’existe plus. Son 
oeuvre ne pouvait donc que croitre et que sépa- 
nouir dans le désert.’ 

These words, which express so convincingly 
the Claudelian paradox, also make us realize that 
the paradox itself may be nothing but a mirage 
and that the poet’s desert may contain the oasis 
for which the human caravan is longing. The 
desert is made of distance and this distance in 
turn creates its own horizons; this may be one of 
the most important keys to the understanding of 
Claudel. His characters, although visible in flesh 
at some point of the globe imaged on the stage, 
have a way of becoming aloof and intangible at 
the call of their souls. 

It is almost impossible to select scenes out of 
Claudel’s plays and isolate them from the whole 
to which they so solidly belong, but a passage 
may throw light upon the point under discussion. 
In scene 5 of the first day of The Satin Slipper, 
for instance, Don Balthazar is setting off as escort 
to Dona Prouheze. She is the wife of stern Pelagio 
but is in love with young Rodrigo. She tells Bal- 
thazar of her forced marriage to Pelagio. 


DONA PROUHEZE: I see him so little, and I am 
so cowed by him! 
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And yet for a long while I did not think 
that I could be anywhere except in his 
shadow. 

You see yourself that it is he who takes 
leave of me to-day, and not I who wanted to 
leave him. 

Nearly all day he leaves me alone, and just 
like him is this dark forsaken house here, so 
poor, so proud. 

With this murdering sun outside and this 
delicious fragrance all within! 


Yes, one might say that his mother had left 
him like this in a strict religious order, and 
had just gone away, 

A great lady, unspeakably noble, whom you 
would hardly dare to look at. 

DON BALTHAZAR: His mother died giving him 
life. 

DONA PROUHEZE ( pointing to the statue above 
the gate): Perhaps that is the mother of 
whom I speak. 

(DON BALTHAZAR gravely takes off his hat. 
Both look at the Virgin’s statue tn silence.) 
DONA PROUHEZE (as if seized with an inspira- 
tion): Don Balthazar, would you do me the 
favor to hold my mule? 

(DON BALTHAZAR holds the mule’s head and 
DONA PROUHEZE climbs up on the saddle; 
taking off her satin shoe, she puts it between 
the hands of the Virgin.) 

DONA PROUHEZE: Virgin, patron and mother 
of this house, protectress and surety of this 
man whose heart lies open to you more than 
to me, and companion of his long loneliness, 

If not for my sake then at least for his, 
since this bond between him and me has not 
been my doing but your intervening will: 

Keep me from being to this house whose 
door you guard, O mighty extern, a cause of 
corruption : 

Keep me from being false to this name 
which you have given me to bear, and from 
ceasing to be honorable in the eyes of them 
that love me. 

I cannot say that I understand this man 
whom you picked out for me, but you | 
understand, who are his mother and mine. 

See, while there is yet time, holding my 
heart in one hand and my shoe in the other, 

I give myself over to you! Virgin mother, 
I give you my shoe, Virgin mother, keep in 
your hand my luckless little foot! 

I warn you that presently I shall see you 
no longer and that I am about to set every- 
thing going against you! 








But when I try to rush on evil let it be with 
limping foot! The barrier that you have set 
up, 

When I want to cross it, be it with a 
crippled wing! 

I have done as much as I could; keep you 
my poor little shoe, 

Keep it against your heart, tremendous 
Mother of mine! 

In this passage (appearing in Rev. Fr. John 
O’Connor’s translation published by Yale) the 
reader may become aware both of the actual 
presence of Claudelian characters on the stage 
and of their sudden remoteness along extra-tem- 
poral horizons; but in order to keep this distance 
pure and the desert air wholesome Paul Claudel 
leans solidly upon concrete peasant-like values 
along his trail. Few authors play less tricks than 
he does with convention — witness the honesty of 
his stage directions: 

‘The scenes of the drama take place at the close 
of the Middle Age, seen conventionally, as me- 
dieval poets might have imagined classic anti- 
quity.” (The Tidings Brought to Mary.) 

‘It is essential that the scenes follow each other 
without the least interruption. The most carelessly 
crumpled backdrop or none at all will do. The 
scene shifters will make the few necessary dispo- 
sitions under the very eyes of the public while the 
action is taking its course. At a pinch, nothing 
need prevent the artists from giving a helping 
hand.” (The Satin Slipper.) 

This balance betweci concrete and abstract 
which is ever present in the poet’s style is of course 
extremely difficult to render in translation, and 
even when the rendering is successful there still 
remains the remoteness of the religious theme. 

Here again an interpretation of the success of 
The Satin Slipper may help to bridge the gap be- 
tween poet and audience. It is improbable that 
the play was well received just because it was 
given in Paris and at the Comédie Francaise; it 
is much more likely to suppose that, granted the 
decay of a certain phase of Christendom, the 
western world of 1943 was open to the univer- 
sality of a faith through which the human soul 
may recover a vestige of dignity. 

Claudel’s purpose was not to write esoteric 
plays destined for initiated audiences only (some 
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of his plays are not religious mysteries or even 
religious plays). His drama is inspired by clear 
and universal ideas. But, as a Catholic, he has 
never accepted the schism which, around the 
time of the Renaissance, sundered the drama 
from its religious inspiration and frame. With the 
author of The Tidings Brought to Mary we live 
in a world where drama exists in the reality of a 
metaphysical concept supported by the architec- 
ture of a Church. 

The longings and passionate conflicts of human 
beings are animated and strangely stilled by a 
hand from above; words pathetic, naive, fierce, 
blasphemous or angelical resound — as echoes 

-against real or imaginary cathedral stones. God 
is the poet — in the Greek sense, the maker — of 
the universe, and from his Word springs drama 
in the Claudelian sense. There can be no question 
in the dramatist’s mind as to writing a play in 
verse or in prose. If it is drama, it is bound to 
gather its inner dynamism from the poetic word. 

Such a conception is related of course in many 
aspects to the Greeks’ cosmic approach to drama, 
especially that of Aeschylus whose Agamemnon 
Claudel translated with such accuracy and vigor. 
But for the Greek cosmos the Christian Claudel 
substitutes the Catholic order, taken either at the 
height of its social significance (The Tidings 
Brought to Mary) or at the beginning of its social 
disintegration (The Hostage, The Crumbs, The 
Humiliation of the Father) or at a point of its 
historical curve such as the early Renaissance 
when the conflicts generated were almost brutally 
clear (The Satin Slipper). 

This being Claudel’s point of view, it is easy to 
see how his plays are bound to lend themselves to 
criticism by those who fear that symbols, which to 
the poet are still alive and loaded with signifi- 
cance, become hollow or at best ornamental in 
relation to readers and audiences of our nega- 
tively Christian time. On the other hand, it is not 
reasonable to say that in order to understand or 
react favorably to Claudel one has to be a Catho- 
lic and a Catholic whose faith is still in tune with 
thirteenth-century religious emotions; it would 
be more accurate to say that whatever objection 
one may validly have to the poet’s conception of 
drama and to his dramatic style, it is difficult to 
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remain unmoved by the conflicts within the 
human person which his work brings to life. 
Speaking of conflict from a Christian point of 
view, Claudel says: “The strength of the Christian 
faith lies first of all in its being a principle of con- 
tradiction. Its exacting demands, which may seem 
excessive and unreasonable, are nevertheless the 
only ones which are really proportionate with our 
strength and our reason. They mutilate nothing, 
they are catholic, that is to say universal; they 
call on the whole being of man, on his intelli- 
gence, his will and his sensitivity; they drive us 
into a mental state of permanent mobilization 
against passion and easy doubts. We need all our 
faculties in order to wage this perpetual war. . . 
This principle of contradiction is also necessary to 
art; it alone gives art the means to compose. The 
essential conflict which the Christian faith stirs 
within us is the great spring for dramatic action.’ 
If one accepts the fact that there is a dramatic 
aspect to man’s relationship with God, one has to 
make room for a definition of dramatic action 
that includes the struggle of man against human 
time: man attempting a timeless inner ascension 
while in conflict with delusive temporal power 
motives. The stage is then set for an appreciation 
of Claudel’s plays. One may still object to the 
weight of his ‘architecture,’ to the purposely arti- 
ficial quality of his background or to the static 
element inherent in any ‘case of conscience’ pre- 
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sented on a stage; one may resent the paradox 
which comes from being led to think in terms of 
static action. But one has to recognize the exis- 
tence of such drama as potent in its own order 
and refrain from discarding it just because it does 
not fit the ever-changing scale of values over 
which theatre critics have been fighting since 
Aristotle’s day. 

Once the reality of an action which involves 
dialogue between the human person and the poet- 
creator of the human realm is accepted, Paul 
Claudel’s dramas become deeply moving and 
capable not only of delivering a shock but also of 
provoking a catharsis in the Aristotelian sense of 
the word. It is true that in Claudel’s plays we 
sometimes miss the daily wind that sweeps the 
ground, but we are strangely aware of a distant 
wind moving the clouds and barely brushing the 
tops of our roofs. 


Et le soir est proche ou celui qui passe 
sous les peupliers 
Entend la derniére feuille tout en haut! 


Such may be the weakness of a conception of 
drama in which so much is, in a sense, undrama- 
tic, but such is the greatness of an art where a 
whole remains a whole and where from ground 
to roof the human edifice vibrates, surrounded by 
the awful calm of nothingness — but crowned 
with light. 
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The Bibiena Family 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


ye thirty years of THEATRE ARTS, few 

names — except those of contemporary ar- 
tists, of Shakespeare or Ibsen — have appeared 
more often in its pages than ‘the Bibienas.’ Yet in 
all this time, so busied with being ‘a record and a 
prophecy,’ there has never been a satisfactory ac- 
count of the greatest of all theatrical families. 
This for the very good reason that until recently 
their record was so unclear that it seemed impos- 
sible to tell a worthwhile story of the ten men who 
for over a century dominated — by their handi- 
work or their influence — the whole European 
theatre, its architecture and stage design, lighting 
and mechanics; its spectacles and religious thea- 
tre; marriage festivities, royal entries, its worldly 
but beautiful and majestic funerals and even its 
community theatres. 

About thirty years ago an Italian historian, 
Corrado Ricci, wrote a useful monograph that 
attempted (with considerable success) to unravel 
the tangled skein of the family biography and at- 
tributions from all available evidence, architec- 
tural, graphic and printed. But the first definitive 
work in English, and one that does its subject full 
justice, is The Bibiena Family by A. Hyatt Mayor 
(published by H. Bittner & Co.: $12.50). By a 
rare combination of excellence, the publisher, the 
printer and the author have made of this volume 
an immediate must for every theatre library, pub- 
lic or private, that makes the least pretension to 
quality. Besides the illuminating text and the in- 
forming biographies, there are fifty-two collotype 
reproductions of Bibiena theatres, scenes or orna- 
mental details — a treasure of baroque art. 

The story of the Bibienas themselves is quite as 
fascinating and quite as flaming as their accom- 
plishment. The first of them appears at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century by the name of 
Galli, who was sent from his native city of Flor- 
ence as fpodesta to the Tuscan hill town of Bibiena 
(usually spelled Bibbiena). His son, Giovanni, a 
painter of moderate talent, went farther north to 
Bologna for his education and later for his ap- 
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prenticeship. And it was there, at the active cen- 
tre of the new baroque art, that the family made 
their home for a hundred years. When a second 
Galli put in an appearance at the same painter’s 
studio where Giovanni was at work, the latter, 
following an Italian custom, added to his name 
that of the town where his family had first at- 
tained power, and from that day on the Gallis be- 
came the Bibienas. 

It was Giovanni’s two sons, Ferdinando and a 
younger brother Francesco, and in turn their sons, 
Ferdinando’s grandsons and great grandson 
(Carlo 1728-1787), that brought the family 
fame and fortune by working ‘in a style so con- 
stant that their whole work looks at first glance as 
though it might have been done by one man at 
one time.’ 

Ferdinando was fortunate in finding employ- 
ment, while he was still a very young man, with 
the Farnese family in Parma. But it took some- 
thing more than good luck — a few weeks in a 
studio, a short course in draughtsmanship — to 
hold such a job in those brilliant theatre days, as 
Mr. Mayor indicates in his account of Ferdi- 
nando’s training: 
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Ferdinando, who was seven when his father 
died, was instructed and practically adopted 
by his father’s fellow pupil, Carlo Cignani, 
the last notable Bolognese painter. Since 
painting was only part of his true bent, he 
turned to the study of architecture under 
some of the heirs of that once revolutionary 
North Italian school which had trained so 
many of the builders of baroque Rome. He 
then completed his education by painting 
scenery in Bologna for a Captain Ercole Ri- 
vani, who had worked as a theatrical engineer 
for Louis XIV when some of the most enor- 
mous stage machinery of the age was being 
devised for Versailles. 

In his mid-twenties, with a sound training 
in draughtsmanship, architecture and me- 
chanics, Ferdinando began to design theatre 
sets, wall decorations, buildings and formal 
gardens in and around Parma for the Farnese 
family, who held the most powerful court 
near the papal city of Bologna and had been 
one of Italy’s most lavish patrons of the the- 
atre for almost a century. 


In the lovely Farnese theatre — one of the most 
famous in the world, it seated over 4000 specta- 
tors — and in other projects, Ferdinando had the 
opportunity for a great variety of indoor and out- 
door theatre and other architectural design. As 
he himself put it: 


‘I had the honor to serve Duke Ranunzio 
Farnese (died 1694) whom I must truly ca!l 
my great master, for he not only let me work 
in that most ample theatre, but never stinted 
money during all the fourteen years that | 
served him, as also happened when I served 
Duke Francesco for another fourteen years in 
construction and in theatre work and in all 
that he commanded me, which at last made 
me worthy to serve His Majesty Charles VI, 
the now reigning Emperor, and enabled my 
sons to learn what I could not.’ 


In 1708 Ferdinando inaugurated the family’s 
trans-European wanderings by going to Barcelona 
to supervise the enormous spectacle being pre- 
pared for the marriage of the Pretender Charles 
III of Spain. When Charles later became the Em- 
peror Charles VI of Austria, he called Ferdinando 
to his Viennese court, where the artist was joined 
by his two sons and by his younger brother Fran- 
cesco and where they all worked, singly or to- 
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gether, for many years creating settings ‘for most 
courtly celebrations of life and death.’ 

With Bologna and Vienna as double foci, 
members of the family traveled across Italy, into 
France, Spain, Portugal and Germany, into 
Czechoslovakia, and finally into the Netherlands, 
Sweden and Russia. All over Europe there are 
still theatres, or the memories of theatres, built or 
planned by the Bibienas. One of the most char- 
acteristic of the opera houses, decorated from 
designs by Giuseppe Bibiena, still stands (or per- 
haps it would be safer to say stood) in Bayreuth 
and was as popular a subject for local picture 
postcards before the war as Wahnfried or the 
Festspielhaus. Another theatre, probably the work 
of Giovanni the younger, has been reported by 
travelers to be still standing in — or near — Lis- 
bon. A Jesuit church and college built by Alessan- 
dro at Mannheim is said to have been destroyed 
by air raids in World War II. A complete stage 
setting (probably by Carlo, for the wedding of 
the Duke of Sédermanland) was found at the 
old royal theatre in Drottningholm. The hallmark 
of their style is still visible from Russia to the fine 
proscenium of the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York. They solved many theatre problems 
whose solution has returned to plague less inven- 
tive moderns. They pivoted their theatre floors so 
that they could be ‘jacked up level with the stage 
in order to throw house and stage together into 
one vast floor for dancing.’ They recognized good 
acoustics as a major element in audience satisfac- 
tion; both their materials and the forms of many 
of their auditoriums were made to serve this func- 
tion and Francesco’s Filarmonica in Verona is 
still spoken of as an acoustical model. 

There are drawings and transcriptions of their 
works in many of the great museums and private 
collections. And there are so many more likenesses 
than differences among the major attributes of 
the family that it is often impossible to tell beyond 
a doubt who made a drawing or designed a proj- 
ect. All of which leads Mr. Mayor to say: 


Yet for all their travels and foreign mar- 
riages, they liked each other so much that 
when a lot of them chanced to be home in 
Bologna in January 1744, they celebrated the 
reunion by fitting up a stage in the salon of 











their handsome arcaded house and giving an 
opera performed by and for the theatre-loving 
gentlefolk of the city. They constantly showed 
their family loyalty by recommending each 
other to influential people, by ganging up 
when one was endangered by a court cabal 
and by helping each other on orders that 
usually had to be rushed for some impatient 
patron. Working often shoulder to shoulder, 
they not only drew very much alike, but most 
often have collaborated on the same drawing, 
like members of any architectural firm today. 
Such family collaboration was a tradition in 
Bologna, where the three Carracci used to 
say that a given painting was by noi tre. 


When you read of the huge architectural and 
scenic undertakings of the Bibienas and the en- 
normous expense involved, you cannot help won- 
dering how their remuneration compared with 
that of men doing comparable work in our mod- 
ern theatres. Mr. Mayor thought of that, too: 


It is hard to estimate how well the Bibienas 
were paid. Their fees must often have seemed 
high, for Francesco had to haggle for months 
to get his price of 8,000 florins for designing 
an opera house in Vienna. In 1733 in Bologna 
he designed a new set for the last act of an 
opera for 200 lire, or very slightly more than 
the prima donna received for each perfor- 
mance in a run of twenty-six nights. Painting 
the set cost over twice, and the raw materials 
almost five times, as much. To make money 
for their travels, their handsome home in 
Bologna and the rich clothes they required to 
be presentable at court in an age when a good 
suit cost as much as an automobile today, the 
Bibienas turned their hand to a vast variety 
of work. 


Although the Bibienas passed over their Flor- 
entine heritage in establishing their family name, 
Mr. Mayor notes the important fact that their 
work showed their Florentine origin and tradition 
‘by their passion for the two great inventions of 
perspective and the grand manner.’ He calls them 
‘the magicians of immensity’ and ‘the most optical 
of architects’ and it would be difficult to find 
phrases more pertinent to their particular gifts. 

The elaborate skills on which they built, their 
dependence on ornament and illusion, are com- 
pletely outmoded today. What changes in taste 
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and the mere passage of time might not have ac- 
complished has been done by the oncoming of 
the machine, by industrialization, by the use of 
steel and concrete instead of marble and paint, 
and especially by the change to electric light from 
‘five thousand candles made of purest wax.’ It is 
easy, looking at a Bibiena drawing, to recognize 
the breadth and freedom of their conception, their 
marvelous dexterity, the visual lure of their repe- 
titive perspectives, the security of their drawn line. 
But it is hardly possible to recreate the full beauty 
of the Bibiena handiwork without visualizing the 
changes made in their involved and involuted 
forms by the play of sunlight and shadow and 
especially by the softening play of these hundreds, 
often thousands, of candles. 


Where our electricity isolates the stage like 
a picture framed in darkness, the candlelight 
ebbed and glowed more or less everywhere. 
The unity became complete when the same 
artist designed both scenery and auditorium, 
so that the intricate architecture of the wings 
continued in the same style out through the 
proscenium and pervaded the whole house. 


It is time — over two centuries after the Bibi- 
enas contributed the full riches of their abound- 
ing talents — that we shouid have outgrown their 
flamboyant elegance. But it would be a major 
calamity if this so-called ‘century of the common 
man’ (which happens also to be the century of 
soap operas and readers’ digests) should abandon 
the Bibienas without first learning all that they 
have to teach of what theatre meant when the 
full force of taste, talent and enthusiasm was put 
behind every theatre a man built and every the- 
atre work that he performed so that it was made 
as beautiful, as evocative and as revealing as pos- 
sible. What such theatre meant, and what it could 
mean again! 

The Bibienas were of course exceptionally for- 
tunate in choosing the age in which they lived and 
worked. Having all the money you need to satisfy 
an unstinted imagination is no handicap to a the- 
atre architect or designer if he happens also to be 
a genius. And the kings and princes who governed 
seventeenth and eighteenth-century Europe un- 
derstood as well as ever Thorstein Veblen did the 
political and military value of ‘conspicuous 
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waste,’ the power of the extraordinary talents 
which were constantly exerted in their behalf. 


The Bibienas’ theatrical designs, even when 
viewed at their lowest level as mere accumu- 
lations of luxurious intricacy, enhanced a 
prince’s importance by demonstrating what 
endless man-hours he commanded for his 
momentary pleasure. 


Fortunately, too, the courts were not the Bi- 
bienas’ only patrons. The church — and espe- 
cially the Jesuits of the day — knew, and never 
neglected to use, the power of dramatic presenta- 
tion. At Bologna, Mr. Mayor tells us, ‘the Bibie- 
nas made “admirable stage sets” for two Jesuit 
seminaries that had theatres for training prospec- 
tive preachers in dramatic delivery.’ In the court 
chapel at Vienna, Giuseppe Bibiena each year 
built a theatra sacra for medieval mystery plays: 


Each feast of Corpus Christi brought a 
fresh variation on the theme of wide ramps of 
stairs converging on a balustraded platform 
where the Man of Sorrows stood under a vast 
arch opening on lofty architectural distances. 


And one early writer shows the extent to which 
the theatra sacra was carried, largely under 
Bibiena influence, when he writes: 


‘Peepshows on altars, in oratories, theatres 
and ballets will be more majestic if they are 
lighted only by torches, lamps or candles so 
disposed that the least light falls on the near- 
est cutout, more and more on the further 
ones, and most on the background, so as to 
make the scene look deeper.’ 


Yet another form of sponsorship came to this 
marvelous family by right of achievement — a 
patronage that we might well envy today. Let Mr. 
Mayor, again, describe the relationship of the 
Bibienas to their third set of patrons, the towns: 
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The great autocratic courts of the north 
were the Bibienas’ richest secular patrons, but 
they did not provide the keenest or most in- 
terested audiences. Ferdinando, Francesco, 
and Antonio spent half their lives working 
in the Italian community theatres, which 
were often built by public subscription or by 
academic societies. Italians cared so passion- 
ately for the theatre that in 1763, when 
Antonio Bibiena’s Teatro Communale was 
opened, every available bed in Bologna was 
bespoken for weeks beforehand, the Bolognese 
were waging a civil war of pamphlets and 
‘letters to The Times’ for and against every 
detail of the building. Indeed, the volumi- 
nousness of the old Italian literature on the 
construction and acoustics of theatres is alone 
enough to prove the passion for the arts that 
existed in these Italian cities, where our pat- 
tern of urban life was first discovered and 
where the first modern men outside a court 
or church achieved the intelligent use of lei- 
sure. In these independent communities the 
men of letters, the cognoscenti of the arts, 
and the gentlemen musicians had first com- 
bined declamation, scenery and music to de- 
light the heart, the eye and the ear with opera. 


With so many conflicting and contrasting forces 
at work from power politics to popular pleasure, 
it is no wonder that the author should conclude 
that the story of the family’s contribution to the 
stage of their day was a mixture of conservatism 
and progressiveness, ‘as though each Bibiena were 
at once his own grandfather and his own grand- 
son.’ And yet he can add: 


Indeed, at their drawing boards, unham- 
pered by the need for permanence, the cost 
of marble, the delays of masons, the whims 
or death of patrons, the Bibienas, in designs 
as arbitrary as the mandates of the autocrats 
they served, summed up the great emotional 
architecture of the baroque. 
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ALCINA: BY FERDINANDO AND GIUSEPPE BIBIENA, 1716 


The baroque, called ‘the supreme age of illusion,’ was the natural heritage of 
those most optical of architects and artists, the Bibiena family. For a hundred 
vears, from 1680 to 1780, this extraordinary line of Italian artists created the- 
atrical designs, mainly for the ruling house of Austria, that are to the world at 
large the most vivid witnesses we have of Vienna’s initial heyday as a centre of 
prodigal and spirited living. There were eight Bibienas over the years but they 
worked in a style so unified from father to son to grandson that it is sometimes 





difficult and, in a sense, unnecessary to distinguish their work one from the other. 
Che plate reproduced here from A. Hyatt Mayor’s definitive book on the Bibi- 
enas, just published by H. Bittner and Company, happens to be a design by 
Ferdinando, first of the Bibienas at the Hapsburg court, and his son Giuseppe. 
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THE FOLKSBIHNE is a small Yiddish workmen's theatre. established in the 
Malin Studio Theatre, a stone’s throw from Broadway Che group last season 
presented The Great Fortune, Sholem Aleichem’s three-act folk comedy top 


this season they are giving Menachem-Mendl, a musical spectacle based on 


stories of Aleichem (below). The latter is directed by David Licht 
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THE LITTLE FOXES 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
THE SHOW-OFF 
COCK ROBIN 
SEPARATE ROOMS 
YOUNG WOODLEY 


$3.50 


3.50 
2.75 


2.50 


75 


7s 


7.50 
7.50 


New York 19, N. Y. 








THOSE ENDEARING YOUNG CHARMS 


THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
JANE EYRE 


THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER 


Where Available 
THE RYAN GIRL 
THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS 
THE JOYOUS SEASON 
© 
Send for our complete list of 
PLAYS FOR STOCK 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 


811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 











WE SPECIALIZE and are suc- 
cessful in finding promptly the 
“Out-of-Print” or “Hard-to- 
Find" books which you particu- 
larly desire. Please write us 
stating “Wants.” No obligation. 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 
Station O, Box 22 New York 11, N.Y. 


Theatre World 


A complete record of the 
1944-45 Broadway Theatrical Season 
Edited by DANIEL BLUM 

oa 










On sale at leading bookstores 
or by mail, $1.50. Deluxe Edition $2 
For information write 
NORMAN MACDONALD, Associate Editor 

THEATRE WORLD 
105 W. 43 St. + New York 18, N. Y. 















Theatre Craft Books 





Just Published 
THE CRAFT OF COMEDY 


By Athene Seyler & Stephen Haggard 


An exchange of letters on the technique of comedy acting. Delightful reading 
with substance enough for both amateur and professional. $1.50 














AN ACTOR PREPARES by Constantin Stanislavski 


Translation by Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood. “Gives in simple terms the 
methods by which an actor can capture the inspiration necessary to bring forth 
the best within him”—Charles Chaplin, “Expresses exactly the things that every 
actor must have felt but been unable to express”—John Gielgud $2.50 













ACTING: THE FIRST SIX LESSONS by Richard Boleslavsky 


Essays in dialogue form which stand alone in their field. “It does more to 


explore ... the art of acting than any single volume for years”—John Mason 
Brown. 8th Printing. $1.50 
























STAGES OF THE WORLD Theatre Art Prints 


Scenes and settings from the Theatre of Dionysus to “Lady in the Dark”. 100 
4%" x 11". This series is published in two forms; As a bound book, 







plates, 814 


$1.50. For notebooks and mounting 50 plates in two envelopes. Each envelope, 
60¢; complete, $1.00. 













ARCHITECTURE FOR THE NEW THEATRE 
Edited by E. J. R. Isaacs 


Essays and projects by Lee Simonson, Norman Bel Geddes, William Lescaze 


and others. American, Russian and Swedish theatre projects, plans and charts. 
Illustrated. $1.50 




























A METHOD OF LIGHTING THE STAGE 





by Stanley McCandless 


How to make effective use of light in the theatre; an authoratative handbook 
for artist and technician. Revised. $1.50 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
130 WEST 56 STREET NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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CAIN PARK THEATRE 


OPEN AIR 
Municipally Owned & Operated By 
City of Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
JUNE 17 to AUGUST 24 
10 WEEKS 
Light Opera—Musical Comedy—Drama 


Supervising Director: 
Dina Rees Evans 


Nationally Known Producing Directors 


Limited Number of Apprentices Accepted 
For Work In Children's Theatre & Main Stage 
Productions. 


CREST THEATRE 


Wildwood, New Jersey 


* PROFESSIONAL COMPANY 
* STUDENTS OWN COMPANY 


Develop the professional way 
Moderate Terms ®@ For Information 


EARLE MAYO 
c/o Kay Francis, Windy Hill Co. 
Harris Theatre, Chicago, Ill. 


APRIL IS 


CANCER MONTH 


Join The Fight! 


American Cancer Society 
350 Fifth Avenue New York 


JEAN ROSENTHAL 





DEERTREES HARRISON, MAINE 


announces FESTIVAL SEASON OF OPERA AND DRAMA 
Enrica Clay Dillon, Director of Opera . Gordon Roberts, Director of Drama 
Henry K. Dunn, Hollywood Staff Associate 
10-WEEK SEASON 
STUDY . REHEARSAL . PRODUCTION 
The program is designed to assist the professonal to perfect 
his talents—the student to further his career as an artist 


Address letter outlining present study and experience to 


ENRICA CLAY DILLON - 200 W. 57th Street, N. Y.C. 19, N. Y. 


PROVINCETOWN PLAYHOUSE 


New York City 


DEAN GOODMAN 
ANNOUNCES 
Ten Weeks of Summer Stock 
JUNE 26th-SEPTEMBER Ist 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF APPRENTICES 
WILL BE ACCEPTED FOR THE SEASON 
For Information Address: 
DEAN GOODMAN PRODUCTIONS 
129 West 21st Street, New York 11, N. Y. 





WAYCOTT PRODUCTIONS 


Special professional coaching in stage showmanship by the 
Pioneer of Style Fashioning. Presentations will be given at the 
23rd: Annual Women's International Exposition. Tickets are now 
on sale at this office. 

e 
NOW preparing for Interviews to accept Unknown Talent in re- 
hearsals for the coming spectacular Fashion Extravaganza Parade 
telling the story with original songs. 

a 
Special Coaching in social graces. Fashion Modeling for Stage Musicals 

© 

Write for Summer Theatre Schedule 


113 West 57th Street Steinway Blidg., N. Y. 


RIGGING SCENERY 
SOUND EFFECTS COSTUME RENTALS 
DRAPERIES GELATINE 
STAGE HARDWARE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
PAINTS BRUSHES 
TRACKS DROPS 
FABRICS MAKE UP 
ETC. 


Send for Catalog 





1430 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 














THEODORA IRVINE 


sTUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 


Clark Gable, Jeffrey Lynn, John Shepperd, 
Jess Barker, Anne Baxter, Marsha Hunt, Cornel 
Wilde, and John Dall among those trained. 


29th YEAR of STARMAKING 


STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO 
DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Productions for Talent Scouts 
Summer Session Begins July 8th 
Registration Open 
Many successful students on 
Broadway, in Pictures and 
Radio. 
SATURDAY CHILDREN'S CLASSES 


15 West 67th St., New York 23 
EN 2-3345 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 
THEATRE WORKSHOP 


Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


July and August 
Charlotte Perry, Director 
Verner Haldene 
Stage Production 
Harriette Anne Gray Drusa Wilker 
Modern Dance Musical Director 
LOUIS HORST 
Guest Instructor 
SIX COLLEGE CREDITS AVAILABLE 


Address: 
216 E. 70th St., New York 21, N.Y. REgent 4-3562 


Fourteenth Annual Session 


BANFF fast 


FINE ARTS 
July 17th—August 24th, 1946 


———————_>——__—_ 

Offering courses in 
Art, Piano and Choral Music, 
Drama, Short Story Writing, 


Weaving and Design, Leather- 
craft, and Oral French. 


For Prospectus write: 
Director, Extension Department 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


After May 25, Steamboat Springs, Colorado Edmonton, Alberta, Canede 





THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


offers two years 
intensive training 
in theatre techniques 


MacARTHUR 


The Summer Theatre Camp 


FOR TALENTED BOYS AND GIRLS 
OF HIGH SCHOOL AGE 





ee MOR 


os MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D 

Sra, = Head of the School 

MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Assistant Head 


>) ACTING, RADIO, 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Compeny for Advanced Students 


B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
For Information Write: 










Excellent preprofessional summer 











stock experience playing in five 
towns and cities of Vermont. 5th 
yeor. 


Catalogue onrequest Auditions by appointment 


16 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 
BR 9-9766 


Approved by Veterans Administration 


WAITSFIELD, VT. JULY 1-AUG, 27 
ALFRED J. BARUTH, Director 
35 Claremont Ave., New York 27, N.Y. 
Tel. MO-2-2163 


LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar 


. ed Root. 7 TA, Goodmen Memorial Theatre, eee 3 




















RADIO 
JACOB’ 5 PILLOW Spend the Summer in SPEECH 
‘| DANCE FESTIVAL, INC. COOL COLORADO THEATRE 


TED SHAWN, Managing Director 
ANNOUNCES 


SUMMER OF 1946 
8 Weeks Starting July 1 


AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


1946 Summer Session . . 


| First Term — JUNE 17 — JULY 19 
Second Term— JULY 22 — AUGUST 23 


Combined with liberal arts courses leading 
to A.B. and A.M. degrees. Professional 
two-year courses in radio announcing and 
dramatics. Script writing, production, pan- 
tomime, the dance, and associated theatre 
and radio arts. 


Students play before metropolitan audi- 
ences in well-equipped theatre and broad- 
cast from network stations. Placement 
bureau. 








THE UNIVERSITY 
OF THE DANCE 
A GREAT AMERICAN 
DANCE FESTIVAL 


Write for literature 


EMERSON COLLEGE 


Boylston T. Green, President 
130 Beacon Street Boston 16, Mass. 


*Courses in Acting, Directing, Production, 
Dramatic Literature. 


*Projects in cooperation with Schools of 


7 
A SCHOOL OPERA Music, Speech and Art. 


AND OPERA BALLET 







| ©High School Juniors eligible for five-week 
Drama Workshop scholarships. 





Faculty: 
*® 
ANTONY TUDOR, 


(Subject to prior committments) 


Ballet 


ow 
MME. LaMERI, 
Ethnologic Dance 


| © Weekly productions of tested and experi- 
mental plays. 


* Graduate and undergraduate study for bach- 
elor's, master’s and doctor's degrees. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


THEATRE WORKSHOP 
LYRIC THEATRE WORKSHOP 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE WORKSHOP STAGE—SCREEN—RADIO 


° Full Mid-Year Term 


See weekly productions at Elitch’s Gardens, and 
oldest summer stock theatre in the United 
States, and annual Central City Festival. 


For Information Address 
DR. CAMPTON BELL, Chairman 
Division of Fine Arts 
| University of Denver St Me! 


Denver 10, Colorado WILSHIRE AT Ula 6a 
| LO} & 1010) Set ae % Se se 











— 
TED SHAWN 
American Dance 


and Dancing for Men Summer Session 


BOTH STARTING JULY 1 


FORMERLY MAX REINHARDT WORKSHOP 
Talent Scouts Cover Weekly Plays 
Approved For Veteran Training 


oe 
Other guest teachers to 


be announced later 

> 

Write for information 
FERN HELSCHER, Business Manager 

TED SHAWN, Direector @ Box 87 @ LEE, MASS. 
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SUMMER THEATRE... A‘ /Jis Best! 


This Playhouse, 2nd oldest, gives you practical training in THEATRE, under pro- 
fessional direction. 


You LEARN TO ACT BY ACTING in distinguished Broadway stage successes—e 
new play each week, beginning June 18. 


You appear professionally in a long-established theatre, with a reputation for high 
standards. Visiting talent scouts. Courses in acting, diction, make-up. 


Write for prospectus to Director 


MARSHFIELD HILLS THEATRE 


(in the heart of N. E. vacationland, where the atmosphere of "theatre" predominates) 


MARSHFIELD HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


SCHOOL OF AMERICAN BALLET 


Faculty: George Balanchine, Dorothy Bird, Dorothie Littlefield, 
Anatole Oboukhoff, Elise Reiman, Muriel Stuart, Pierre Viadimiroff. 


Lincoln Kirstein, Director 


Guest Teacher for June—ALEXANDRA DANILOVA 


Special Summer Course: 
July 8 to August 3 


637 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. PLaza 5-1422 


THE BARTER THEATRE OF VIRGINIA, Inc. 
Robert Porterfield, Managing Director 
in association with EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 
e@nnounces 


*® An Eight-week Director's Seminar in professional theatre. July Ist to August 24th. 
Discussion groups, Rehearsal observation, Director's Workshop. College Credit. 


* Applications now being accepted for Technical-Apprentices. Fourteen week term. 
Work in Design, Construction, Lighting, Costuming under professional Technical 
Staff. 


For Further Information: 


THE BARTER THEATRE, Inc. Dept. A 
New York Offices: 139 West 44th Street 
New York, New York 


PEEKSKILL 
COUNTRY 
PLAYHOUSE 


Direction: Herbert V. Gellendré 


Ten weeks, opening June 
25th * New Plays * 
Broadway and Classic Re- 
vivals * Resident Profes- 
sional Company 
Apprenticeships * For 
information, write: 


Peekskill Country Playhouse 
157 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 


BASS ROCKS SUMMER THEATRE 
ROCHESTER SUMMER THEATRE 
Sixth and Seventh Seasons 


Apprentice applications now being received 
for 1946 summer season for complete profes- 
sional experience including acting, directing, 
stage craft, etc. 


Sters who have appeared at these theatres 
include Elsa Maxwell, John Carradine, Neil 
Hamilton, Arthur Treacher, Diena Barrymore, 
Raymond Novorro ond many others. 


—__<-——————— 


For information oddress Milo Thomas, Ist, 
719 Powers Building, Rochester 4, New York. 





VAN WYCK PLAYHOUSE 
Fishkill, New York 


Professional Equity Company and Ap- 
prentice School for Students. 


Daily Classes and Rehearsals 


Opportunity to understudy and act with 
regular Professional Company plus three 
Student Productions 


Nine Weeks opening July Ist 

Fishkill is 65 miles north of New York 
City in the Hudson River Valley 

Under management of: 


Lovis Tappe and Charles Butler 
New York City address; ISMAR BLACK 
Shelton Hotel, Lexington ond 49th Street 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


in co-operation with the 


CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 


OFFERS COURSES IN DRAMA AND THEATRE 
LEADING TO M.A., M.F.A., AND PH.D. DEGREES 


Practical training ot the PLAY HOUSE and in the UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


ENROLLMENT LIMITED 


For Information Address: 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY - - ° 2 . 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 


BARCLAY LEATHEM, THE 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 


- CLEVELAND, OHIO 











FEAGIN SCHOOL 
OF DRAMA & RADIO 
31st Year 
@ STAGE 
@ SCREEN 
® RADIO 
@ TELEVISION 


Acting, Directing, Teaching. Courses in 
Effective Speech, Personality and Poise. 
Public Appearances while in training. 


Separate High School and Children’s Department 
Day and Evening Classes 
2 SUMMER TERMS IN NEW YORK 
July 1 - August 10 (6 weeks) 
August 5 - 24 (3 weeks) 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Radio City) 
630 Fifth Avenue New York 20, N. Y. 





PLAYHOUSE 


Peaks Island, Portiand, Maine 
The Theatre on an Island 
14thYear ®@ June 24-Aug.31 @ 10 Weeks 
A Professional Summer Theatre combined 
with an Apprentice Training Theatre School. 


A limited number of Apprentices will be 
accepted as Theatre Students. Daily instruc- 
tion in Voice, Diction, Dramatic Technique, 
Play Rehearsal, Body Control and Make-Up. 
Apprentices will act in the weekly produc- 
tions with the Professional Equity Company. 
Approved under Veterans G.1. Bill 


For descriptive Brochure address 


NORMAN BRACE, Director 
| SUITE 131, CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 19 


Telephone: Circle 5-6467 








The 
CAPE THEATRE 
Cape May, N. J. 
Opens June 17 - 22nd Consecutive Season 
One of the 


OLDEST SUMMER THEATRES 
IN AMERICA 


A PROFESSIONAL COMPANY 


Resident Stock and Visiting Stars 


John Lynds, Production Manager for Eva 
leGallienne and Morgaret Webster, will direct 





APPRENTICES 


UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY 
Your Own Regular Weekly Stock Produc- 
tions at ao Separate Location 
Parts also Open in the Professional Shows 
Lectures by Experienced Theatre People 
Strictly limited Enroliment so that each 
Apprentice plays in at least Nine Shows 
Many Seashore Activities 


Apprentices Assemble June 21 for 
11 Weeks 


T. C. UPHAM 


9 W. 67th St., N.Y. C. En. 2-6700 





When 

















Dramatic Workshop sawn MOCAIOR. Bieter 


of the NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 





SUMMER COURSE 


10 Weeks of Intensified Training 
Day and Evening Sessions June 10 to August 24 
Complete, Combination and Individual Courses in 


ACTING © SPEECH © DIRECTING © PLAYWRITING @® DANCE © RADIO 
TECHNICAL LABORATORY © THEATRE MANAGEMENT © CURRENT THEATRE PROBLEMS 


Dramatic Workshop Players 


Erwin Piscator, Director 
Will open their second season at 
THE CHAPEL, GREAT NECK, L.I., N.Y. 


June 25th through Sept. 4th 


Intensified training in all phases of the 
theatre will be offered at their Summer 
Theatre School in Great Neck. 


Mail requests for applications to: 


Henry Wendriner, Secretary of the 
Dramatic Workshop Players, 247 West 
48th Street, New York 19, New York 

Circle 5-7287 





IVORYTON 
SUMMER PLAYHOUSI 
and 

PHEATRE sé 
sas eve A\TRES 
MILTON STIBEEL, Dire 


HOOT 





© Students play with this fa- 
mous professional Stock 
Co. and stars each week. 


© Students also play in the 
Junior Stock Co. nightly. 


® Our practice of LIMITED EN- 
ROLLMENT has resulted in an 
unusually high percentage of 
professional engagements for 
our students. 

VISITING STARS 


Katherine Hepburn Tallulah Bankhead 


Betty Field Martha Scott 
William Bendix Henry Hull 

Cornel Wilde Paul Robeson 
Mitzi Green Celeste Holm 
Francis Lederer Ethel Waters 


Charles Butterworth Rosemary DeCamp 


Penny Singleton John Beal 
Buddy Ebsen Ezra Stone 
Fred Stone Glenda Farrel! 


® Write for booklet 
IVORYTON PLAYHOUSE 
N. Y. Office, Henry Hudson Hotel 
353 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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SUMMER COURSE IS HELD AT THE DRAMATIC WORKSHOP THEATRE 
For Information: 247 WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. e 












Ci 5-7287 





Theatre-Workshop 


The NEW 
KING-SMITH SCHOOL 


Faculty includes 


HORTON FOOTE 
VINCENT DONEHUE 


Summer Session begins July 1st 


Acting Technique * Dance + . Speech 
Rehearsal Group + Design « Make-up «+ Voles 
Playwriting . Productions in Playhouse 
Approved for Veterans 
under “Gi’’ Bill of Rights 


Catalogue on Request 


1751 New Hampshire Avenve, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


THEATRE 
CAREER ... 


Begin it in summer stock 
at the Second Oldest Sum- 
mer Playhouse in U. S. 


This theatre offers the unusual 
opportunity to appear each 
week in leading or supporting 
roles before discriminating Bos- 
ton audiences, and be seen by 
talent scouts, managers, and 
others who can help you pro- 
fessionally. 


The unusually-high percentage 
of professional engagements in 
the theatre and radio received 
by our student-actors has made 
this long-established playhouse 
(19 years) the place to go. 


Rehearsals every day under 
professional directors. Labora- 
tory work in Acting Technique, 
diction, make-up. 


For literature, address the Director 
MARSHFIELD HILLS THEATRE 


Marshfield Hills, Massachusetts 


In the heart of vacationland: Swim- 
ming, riding, tennis, etc.) 








MONTOWESE 
PLAYHOUSE 


INDIAN NECK-BRANFORD, 
CONN. 


Anita Grannis 
William Whiting 


Managing Directors 







presenting 
A FULL TEN- WEEK SEASON 


of new plays and Broadway 
successes with an Equity resi- 
dent company 








announces 
its association with 











the 
STUDIO 
of 
DRAMATIC ARTS 






STELLA RICHARD-HERLINGER 


Director 


OFFERING A TEN WEEKS’ 
SUMMER COURSE OF TRAIN- 
ING & APPRENTICESHIP 
STARTING JUNE 25, 1946 












Courses include: 


1. Casting in student productions to be 
presented as public performances. 







2. Classes in acting technique. 


- Vetee production and diction. 







. Make-up. 






2 
3 
i. Body work, plastique and rhythm. 
5 
6 


. Work-shop. 
tional). 


Practical backstage (op- 






7. Attendance at all dress rehearsals of 
the Montowese Playhouse. Also the 
privilege of witnessing all professional 
performances. 








8. Lectures and informal talks by promi- 
ment theatre people and members of 
the Montowese Playhouse. 






9°. Am oppertunity to be east in parts 
with the professional company as tal- 
ent warrants. Also to be introduced 
to visiting producers and agents from 
New York, when possible. 


ONLY 12 STUDENTS WILL 
BE ACCEPTED 


Registration open now 









FOR INFORMATION ADDRESs: 


STUDIO of DRAMATIC 
ARTS 
151 WEST 54TH STREET 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Circle 5-9276 
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GREEN BUSH THEATRE 


BLAUVELT, NEW YORK 


17 miles from Broadway 


Will accept a limited number of 
apprentices to work with the 
resident professional company 
in a@ season of summer stock 
and original plays 
14 WEEK SEASON 
Address inquiries to: DONALD SACKS 
Green Bush Theatre, Blavvelt, N. Y., or 
N. Y. Office: 135 West 52nd Street 
Plaza 3-2800 


LELAND POWERS 


Tarlele) Mme): 
RADIO and THEATRE 


Comprehensive 2-year course 
in Radio and Theatre Arts 


ANNOUNCING STATION ROUTINE 
NEWSCASTING ACTING 
ADVERTISING MAKE-UP 
SCRIPT WRITING THEATRE 
RADIO MUSIC TELEVISION 
PRODUCTION VOICE 

DICTION 


Faculty of professionals 
Write for Catalog 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


2 
50th Year. Pupils: Peggy Ann Garner, Lee Tracy, 


Lizabeth Scott, Una Merkel, Fred Astaire, Don 
Dunphy, Laurette Taylor, Etc. 


RADIO « STAGE « SCREEN 


Approved by Veterans (G.!. Bill) Administration 
Stock Theatre appearances (while learning) in late 
Broodway successes and new plays seen by producers 


DEPARTMENTS 
(1) Voice, Speech, Modern Drama, Shakespecre 
(2) Vocal, Opera, Musical Comedy, Popular 
(3) Ballet Russe and Musical Comedy Tap 
(4) Radio, Singing, Acting, Announcing 
SUMMER TERMS: JUNE AND JULY 
Seperate High School ond Children's Annex 
Catalog — Apply Secretary Montaire 
1780 Broadway, N. Y. 19 


ee cae ee Se ST 








School of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of drama leading 
to B.A. and M.A, degrees. 

%& Theatre library of more than 17,000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse Theatres oper- 
ating every week of the year 

® Marionette productions and radio programs 

® Staff of ten including John Ashby Conway, 
Donal Harrington, Robert Gray, Kenneth Carr, 
Ted Bell, Lloyd Johnson, Aurora Valentinetti 

% Unsurpassed opportunities for training and 
experience in the theatre 


Summer Quarter 
June 24 - Aug. 23 


For further information, address 


GLENN SBUGHES, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, SCHOOL oF 
DRAMA, UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE 5 
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Intensive 
7-week courses 
in this 29-year-old 
institution dedicated to 
the dramatic arts. Courses for 
teachers, Little Theatre directors, 
students with college training 


RC 


tration dates: 

June 20 - 21 - 22. 

Preparation which may open 

the doors to Broadway’s stages . . . 
to Hollywood...to the nation’s net- 
works, for the training is thorough. 


THEATRE COURSE 


PD aaSmpebhoue camel 
ok alle. onabtie ae 0° ee 


Summer Session Students 
will be selected for the 
1946 CAVALCADE OF 


ONE-ACT PLAYS! 40. 

: v7 

RADIO COURSE 2 
Radio technique, speech and dialect, direc- 7 
tion, production and characterization in a b 
fully-equipped radio classroom. Students § 
actually broadcast on western stations! te 
q 

N 

ae Summer Students | ¢ 
may attend the 1946 | is 
MIDSUMMER DRAMA FESTIVAL | 7 
June 25 to August 18 L se 
ENROLLMENT LIMITED * WRITE TODAY . 
Gilmor Brown, Supervising Director ce 


Charles F. Prickett, General Manager 


PASADENA 
PLAYHOUSE 


School of the Theatre 


33 S. El Molino Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif 





